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The Reasons for the Survey 


^ * I 'HE FIRST and paramount consid- 
^ J[ eration which prompted this Com- 
pany to undertake the task and 
j to incur the expense incidental to the 
collection of the data contained in this 
- Survey was to enlighten the people oi 
^ America concerning the tremendous 
progress now being made by the six- 
teen states of the South. 

Very few persons, even those living 
in the territory under discussion, re- 
alize the extent to which Southern de- 
velopment is now attaining. The na- 
ture of the business conducted by the 
firm of which I am the President, de- 
mands that very close watch be kept 
on all sections in which we are active, 
but I, must admit that I was surprised 
at what Avas occurring in cities in which 
we are not now active. I must confess 
that I myself had no adequate concep- 
tion of what is occurring under my 
very nose until the A^ast collection of 
information which came to me from 
every city in the South began to reveal 
the definite facts and figures. 

It Avas, therefore, my first thought 
to secure the most comprehensive 
amount of information possible, to put 
it in graphic form, so that the reader 
might easily grasp the hugeness and 
importance of AA^hat is being done, and 
to distribute it broadcast through the 
medium of the daily press. 

I planned for Southern papers a com- 
plete and extensive series of articles to 
run for sixteen full columns (though 
by the time I had finished the work, 
I still had three columns over and 
above much interesting material that 
had to be eliminated), and a two- 
column condensed statement for the 
papers of the North. 

In this Avay, I hoped to give the 
Southern people an even keener appre- 
ciation of their oaa’u resources and the 
extent of their present accomplish- 
ment, and to bring briefly to the atten- 
tion of Northern readers the outstand- 
ing facts and final conclusions of the 
Survey. 

The end to be obtained, of course, 
Avas to bring about a more thorough 
understanding of the South, to brush 
aside some of the veil of ignorance 
which has persisted in the minds of 


many Americans since the days of the 
Civil War, and to help place this sec- 
tion before the Avorld as a land of tre- 
mendous potentialities, Avorthy to be 
closely studied and to be invested in, 
to an extent never before known. 

There are thousands of letters com- 
ing into my office every month from 
people not only throughout the United 
States but from all parts of the Avorld 
Avhich reveal an appalling ignorance of 
conditions as they exist at present in 
the South. The inipression to be gained 
from many of these letters is that the 
writers still believe the South to bo 
living in the Reconstruction Period, 
eking out a meager existence from cot- 
ton, living under conditions of discom- 
fort and lacking much of the requisites 
of present day civilization. 

It is strange, but true. Their no- 
tions seem to be derived from senti- 
mental fiction and from the even more 
sentimental motion pictures. 

They do not seem to liaA^e the slight- 
est idea that Atlanta or Dallas are 
great metropolitan centers, with all the 
bustle and eagerness for business of a 
little NeAv York; or that one of the 
Avorld ’s greatest textile regions lies on 
the eastern slopes of the southern Ap- 
palachians; or that the Birmingham 
steel districts lack nothing of the de- 
velopment of the Pittsburgh area; or 
that Oklahoma and Texas are noAV fig- 
uring their bank deposits in millions 
where only a short time ago they were 
figuring them in thousands. 

If a close study of the remarkable 
table of statistics on a later page oF 
this Survey will aAvaken people to a 
true sense of the present condition of 
things, then the four solid Aveeks of 
time which AA'^ere required to compile 
that table in its present complete form 
Avill not have been spent in vain. 

Acknowledgments 

One of the recompenses of the work 
has been the very cordial assistance 
which has been rendered me on every 
hand. Governors have laid aside the 
pressing affairs of state to dictate short 
statements for the Survey; governors 
of Federal Reserve Banks have had 
their statistical departments make ex- 
tensive investigations for new facts to 


be presented herein, and have further 
compiled a brief summary of banking 
affairs under their jurisdiction for 
these pages (and I hope every reader 
will read these summaries) ; secretaries 
of Chambers of Commerce from Balti- 
more to El Paso have faithfully looked 
up data on their cities and have given 
information which makes this Survey 
the most valuable document of its kind 
eA-er compiled on a current period in 
the South’s construction activities. 

No less gratifying has been the re- 
sponse of the neAvspapers. Although 
croAvded for space, some of them hold- 
ing the sizes of their editions to the 
minimum at the present time to guard 
against paper shortage, ore hundred 
Southern newspapers have printed the 
greater part of the material shoAvn 
herein; AA^hile scores of Northern pa- 
pers have given a digest of the findings. 

I venture to think that this sets a 
ncAV record lor simultaneous publica- 
tion of a general article of this char- 
acter AA^hich made such demands for 
space. 

The Survey is especially indebted to 
Clark Howell, editor of the Atlanta 
Constitution, for inA^aluable mechanical 
assistance in preparing the material. 
Mr. HoAvell is known as one Avho/ can 
be counted upon and his assistance 
most heartily secured Avhen any moA^e- 
ment for the upbuilding of the South 
is undertaken. 

I am also grateful to the helpful co- 
operation of many architects and con- 
tractors who have contributed valuable 
information and photographs ; to the 
Foundation Company, Glide & Com- 
pany and Flagler & Company, of At- 
lanta; to Fred B. Young & Son, of 
Memphis ; to G. Lloyd Preacher & Com- 
pany, of Augusta; C. Gadsden Sayre, 
of Anderson, S. C. ; to Charles C. Wil- 
son, of Columbia, S. C. ; and many 
others. 

But my deepest debt of gratitude is 
rendered to the officers and staff of the 
Manufacturers’ Record, of Baltimore, 
Avho placed at my disposal the full re- 
sources of their marvelous storehouse 
of information on all things pertaining 
to the South and gave freely of their 
time and helpful suggestions. 

G. L. MILLER. 
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Published in Nearly 100 Newspapers 

j 

The Semi-Annual Survey, compiled, written and distributed by G. L. Miller & 
Company, was published in the following Southern newspapers: 


ALABAMA 

Anniston Star 
Birmingham Age-Herald 
Florence Daily News 
Huntsville Daily Times 
Mobile News Item 
Montgomery Journal 
Sheffield Tri-Cities Daily 

ARKANSAS 

Fayetteville Democrat 
El Dorado Daily News 
Fort Smith Times Record 
Harrison Times 
Helena World 

FLORIDA 

DeLand Daily News 
Gainesville Daily Sun 
Jacksonville Journal 
Lakeland Evening Telegram 
Miami Herald 
Orlando Morning Sentinel 
Pensacola Journal 
Tallahassee Democrat 
Tampa Morning Tribune 
Palm Beach Post 

GEORGIA 

Albany Herald 
Athens Banner-Herald 
Atlanta Constitution 
Augusta Chronicle 
Columbus Enquirer-Sun 
Macon Telegraph 
Rome News 

KENTUCKY 

Ashland Daily Independent 
Frankfort State Journal 


Middlesboro Daily News 
Owensboro Messenger 
Paducah News Democrat 
Louisville Courier-Journal 
Richmond Daily Register 

LOUISIANA 

Jennings Daily Times Record 
Lafayette Advertiser 
. New Orleans Times-Picayune 

MISSISSIPPI 

Hattiesburg American 
Jackson News 
Meridian Star 
Natchez Democrat 
Vicksburg Herald 

MISSOURI 

Poplar Bluff American 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Asheville Citizen 
Charlotte News 
Gastonia Daily Gazette 
High Point Enterprise 
Raleigh Times 
Wilmington Star 
Winston-Salem Journal 
• 

OKLAHOMA 

Ada Evening News 
Bartlesville Enterprise 
Duncan Daily Banner 
Guthrie Daily Leader 
Lawton Morning News 
Norman Transcript 
Okmulgee Times 
Shawnee Morning News 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Charleston News and Courier 
Columbia State 
Greenville News 
Greenwood Index Journal 

TENNESSEE 

Clarksville Leaf-Chronicle 
Johnson City Staff 
Nashville Banner 
Chattanooga News 

TEXAS 

Abilene Daily Reporter 
Austin Statesman 
Cisco News 
Corpus Christi Caller 
Cuero Daily Record 
Fort Worth Record 
Dallas Times-Herald 
Galveston Tribune 
Houston Chronicle 
Nacogdoches Sentinel 
Orange Daily Leader 
San Angelo Standard 
San Antonio Express 
San Benito Light 
Terrell Daily Tribune 
Waco Times Herald 
Waxahachie Daily Light 

VIRGINIA 

Danville Register 
Lynchburg News 
Petersburg Progress & Index 
Journal 

Portsmouth Star 
Richmond Times Dispatch 


At the time this is written there are still a number of Southern newspapers who have expressed interest in 
the Survey but from whom we have not had time to receive definite orders. Because of the greater distance, we 
are unable to present a list of Northern papers of which there will be probably fifty- which will publish a con- 
densed review of the Survey. 

The Semi-Annual Survey is now a permanent feature of G. L. Miller & Company’s work in educating the 
public in regard to the South, and will appear regularly in February and August of each year. 
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Southern Building Gains 42% 
in the First Six Months of 1922 


COMPARATIVE BUILDING BY STATES BASED ON 

PRINCIPAL CITIES 


No. 

Cities 


State 

Alabama 4 

Arkansas 3 

Dist. of Col 1 

Florida 9 

Georgia 6 

Kentucky 4 

Louisiana 4 

Maryland 3 

Mississippi — 2 

Missouri 5 1,244,779 

N. Carolina— 7 212,376 

Oklahoma 7 257,182 

S. Carolina 4 150,976 

Tennessee — 5 428,848 

Texas 11 838,471 

Virginia 4 368,356 

W. Virginia— 5 181,223 


Pop. of 
Cities 

300,781 

114,292 

437,571 

241,987 

434,949 

341,412 

465,963 

774,729 

40,610 


Building Permits Six Months 


$ 


1922 

4,650,345 $ 
3,581,421 
26,679,658 
12,758,334 
11,453,944 
12,111,207 
8,500,602 
20,187,123 
843,777 
23,211,481 
10,500,622 
12,772,743 
2,561,073 
13,914,441 
31,437,456 
13,862,438 
6,504,761 


Per cent 
Increase 


1921 

3,738,433 25 

2,296,296 62 

9,811,033 172 
12,662,384 .7 

7.466.543 52 

5.204.544 132 

6,184,027 39 

26,063,506 *22 
282,896 198 
13,537,401 71 

4,844,431 116 


10,422,254 

2,731,592 

7,844,029 

23,627,253 

8,737,142 

5,593,937 


22 
* 6 

77 

33 

58 

16 


Building 

per 

Capita 

$15.46 

31.33 
60.97 
52.72 

26.33 
35.47 
18.24 
26.05 
20.77 
18.69 
49.39 
49.66 
16.96 
32.44 
37.49 
37.63 
35.89 


Total 84 6,834,505 $215,531,426 $150,967,703 42.7 $31.51 


A careful and exhaustive sur- 
vey of building in sixteen South- 
ern states covering the first six 
months of 1922 reveals the fact 
that contracts awarded and per- 
mits issued in 113 cities reached 
the remarkable total of $255,790,- 
341, or several million dollars 
over a quarter of a billion. In 
eighty-four cities where compara- 
tive statistics are available, the 
percentage of gain over the first 
six months of 1921 is 42.7 per 
cent. 

Roads and bridges, waterworks 
and similar improvements are not 
included in these figures. An 
idea of the investments being 
made in state and municipal con- 
struction of this nature can be 
gathered from the amount of 
bonds which have been sold dur- 
ing the six months’ period, which, 
according to the Manufacturers’ 
Record, amount to $184,261,500. 
This would make the total con- 
struction work begun during the 
first half year approximate $440,- 
000 , 000 . 

The Survey, which also at- 
tempted to secure a conservative 
estimate of building during the 
balance of the present year, pro- 
duced sufficient definite informar 
tion to warrant the prediction 
that in almost every large cen- 
ter, the permits for the second 
half would be quite as large as 
for the first half, with certain 
cities, especially in the South- 
west, anticipating an even greater 
increase. 

It will not be surprising to 
find, therefore, when the records 
for the South are closed on De- 
cember 31, that a half a billion 
of dollars has been invested dur- 
ing the year in new structures to 
care for the rapidly expanding in- 
dustrial and commercial life of 
the section. 

interesting Facts Revealed 

A diagnosis of the great mass 
of data which has been assem- 
bled discloses some interesting 
information bearing directly upon 
the unusual progress made by 
the South during the past five 
years, which is now being accel- 
erated. One of the most nota- 
ble things is the distinct advance 
being made in the types of build- 
ings erected. 

From Maryland to Texas, the 
great bulk of structures now be- 
ing erected are of the most mod- 
ern type. There are towering of- 
fice buildings of fire-proof con- 
struction; hotels and apartment 
houses ranging in cost from half 
a million to two and three mil- 
lion, equipped with every imag- 
inable convenience; department 
stores and other commercial 
structures of ample proportions 
and great architectural beauty; 
public buildings in ever-increas- 
ing numbers, many of them me- 
morials to the heroes of the 
World War, which have been pro- 


jected on a scale never before 
known in the South; schools and 
churches, theaters and all the va- 
rious club houses and similar in- 
stitutions that a modern civiliza- 
tion demands. 

All these bear witness to the 
fact that the people are keenly 
awake to the modern spirit, they 
are building with the idea of per- 
manency, and they are providing 
every necessary facility for the 
proper functioning of their busi- 
ness and industrial life. 

The expansion of educational 
facilities at this time demands 
especial mention. Almost a hun- 
dred million dollars are being 
spent on school buildings in 
process of construction, begun or 
announced during the period. In 
North Carolina alone, 107 such 
buildings to cost twelve million 
dollars, were announced. Per- 
haps the most significant thing 
in connection with the school 
program is that a large propor- 
tion of buildings, both in the 
cities and in the small towns of 
the agricultural districts, are 
high schools, to provide ampler 
educational facilities than ever 
before known. 

The Survey Diagnosed 

The South has been too busy 
with its building program to 
realize what immense totals of 
investments, permanent in char- 
acter and full of future impor- 
tance, are being made at the 
present time. Except for a few 
alert minds, the North knows 
nothing, practically, of what is 
going on. 

A diagnosis of the statistical 
table reveals in a graphic way the 
development of the various states. 
The 42.7 per cent increase for the 
entire section is not evenly dis- 
tributed. Because of Baltimore’s 
slump, Maryland shows a de- 
crease of 22 per cent; while Mis- 
sissippi’s rapid development Is 
revealed in an increase as high 


as 198 per cent. The six months' 
comparison by states is revealed 
in the following table: 

The most striking fact to be 
gathered from this compilation 
is that those states which in the 
past have been most undeveloped 
are now at the forefront of build- 
ing operations. Florida, which, 
forty years ago, was scarcely 
more than a continuous stretch 
of swamp, hammock and pine 
barren, shows the way with an 
expenditure of $52.72 for each 
person living in the state. It is 
also interesting to note that while 
it leads the other states in per 
capita building, it shows practi- 
cally no increase over the pre- 
vious January to June period; 
which indicates that the unusual 
building program has been in 
effect for some time past. Those 
who are in close touch with the 
affairs of the state realize that 
there is little likelihood of any 
abatement in the near future. 

Oklahoma, ranking second in 
per capita building, is another ex- 
ample of a race against time to 
take advantage of boundless re- 
sources. The public usually asso- 
ciates the phenomenal spurt of 
this state with the discovery of 
oil. Oil has had much to do with 
it, but the vast wheat fields of the 
state contribute a large share of 
its wealth. Minnesota fiour mills 
are the heaviest buyers of this 
year’s crop, and the manufactured 
fiour will take its place with the 
best products of the winter wheat 
fields of the northwest. 

In 1900, Oklahoma’s largest 
city was Oklahoma City, with 
32,452 people. Muskogee came 
next with 14,413. Today, the 
former has a hundred thousand, 
while Tulsa, a small village of 
twenty years ago, approaches the 
ninety thousand mark. It is little 
wonder that building figures are 
mounting with incredible speed 
to keep pace with such develop- 
ment. 


North Carolina, coming third in 
the list, presents an anomaly. 
One of the original thirteen colo- 
nies, it has long been developed 
in its rural life, but its cities 
have been singularly small. Re- 
cently, a remarkable expansion 
has been noted in the urban life, 
due largely to the rapid growth 
of industry in the state. North 
Carolina now leads all Southern 
states in its manufactured prod- 
ucts, and industrial villages are 
rapidly expanding into cities. The 
traveler riding from Greensboro 
to Gastonia is scarcely out of 
sight of a textile mill, furniture 
factory, tobacco factory or some 
other evidence of industrial en- 
terprise. 

It is in the states where the 
ancient cities are to be found 
where building is lowest per 
capita — where Charleston, Savan- 
nah, Mobile and New Orleans 
have built their structures grad- 
ually from year to year, or some 
of the older inland cities main- 
tain a steady growth. 

The South’s Resources 

The South has an exceptional 
foundation upon which to erect 
its future structure. Climate, soil, 
the character of the people, water 
power, sea coast, mineral re- 
sources — this list could be indefi- 
nitely extended to show that what 
is being done today towards the 
development of the section is 
merely scratching the surface of 
future possibilities. 

Nothing could be more illumi- 
nating along this line than a re- 
cent dispatch from Charlotte, 
N. C., reading: 

“Investigators are now at work 
throughout the South obtaining 
for New England textile manu- 
facturers facts that will be con- 
sidered in connection with the 
transfer of their operations to the 
South. Recently it was pointed 
out by one of these investigators 
that inasmuch as the factory pay- 
roll is the heaviest single item in 
connection with production costs, 
and a sure supply of dependable 
labor is a prime essential, it is 
the lack of sufficient labor and 
the prevalence of labor troubles 
that may be regarded as the chief 
cause for the dwindling of the 
industry in New England. 

“Southern climate favors the 
industry, because it is less costly 
to heat the mills and the avail- 
ability of cheap power produced 
by hydro-electric plants is an 
added inducement.’’ 

This is especially interesting in 
view of another dispatch of sim- 
ilar date from Gastonia, N. C., 
to the effect that the Jenckes Spin- 
ning Company, of Pawtucket, 
R. I., had decided to move a large 
portion of its equipment from the 
Pawtucket plant to the. Loray 
Mills, of Gastonia, which is owned 
by the company. Officials attrib- 
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uted the move to the insecure 
labor situation of the East and 
the more stable conditions in the 
South. 

The native population is native 
in every sense of the word. Prac- 
tically no foreign elements are 
present to spread social discon- 
tent. The Southerner is usually 
a descendant from pioneer stock 
and he believes in the rights of 
the individual. If he is not man 
enough to produce, he does not 
attempt to force from his em- 
ployer a w'age that he does not 
earn. Southern labor is therefore 
ideal for industrial requirements. 

Farmers from the wind-swept 
plains of the Northwest are mov- 
ing to the fields of Texas, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and Georgia in 
increasing numbers, not only be- 
cause they can raise as high as 
two and three crops per year, but 
especially because they can live 
more comfortably, at vastly less 
expense. And this migration, 
both from the industrial East and 
the agricultural North will con- 
tinue with ever increasing mo- 
mentum as the advantages of the 
South become more apparent. 

The inducement to industry is 
not climate alone — although the 
fact that plants can be maintained 
at one hundred per cent efficiency 
throughout the entire year is a 
most important factor. There is 
in the Southern states a scarcely 
tapped supply of hydro-electric 
current that can be produced 
more cheaply than any other 

power in the world. The water 

shed of the southern Appala- 

chians is the greatest rainfall 
area in the country, and from it 
fiows a dozen rivers of such size 
that they are capable of develop- 
ing millions of horsepower be- 
tween their lofty source and the 
seacoast which lies but a short 
distance away. 

Transportation facilities are 
also most inviting. With a sea- 
coast ranging from the Chesa- 

peake Bay to the Rio Grande 
River, it is almost as great in 
extent as the rest of the coast- 
line of the United States com- 
bined. It looks off toward Eu- 
rope on the east, and to South 
America, that vast potential mar- 
ket for American goods, on the 
south. The Mississippi and many 
other navigable streams provide 
inland waterways; while its rail- 
ways and highways are being de- 
veloped sufficiently to meet every 
requirement. 

It is little wonder, therefore, 
that the first half of the year 1922 
finds feverish activity in build- 
ing in practically every Southern 
city. In making close investiga- 
tion of the entire area, it was 
found that more building is in 
prospect than is now under way; 
and the number of projects, es- 
pecially of an industrial nature, 
running into many millions of 
dollars, that are shortly to be 
begun is gratifyingly large. 

Fine Industrial Expansion 

During the January l-.Tune 30 
period, practically all Southern 
industries have been particularly 
favored. The textile mills of the 
eastern section are practically all 
running at capacity, with night 
shifts in operation where mills 


were closed down a year ago. A 
number of additions and new 
plants were announced. The 
strike in New England has 
proved highly beneficial to this 
section. * 

In addition to the activities of 
the Jenckes Spinning Company, 
noted above, another Northern 
company, the Lewis Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Walpole, Mass., 
is said to be buying up proper- 
ties in South Carolina and has 
taken active management of mills 
previously acquired. Four new 
mills in Gaston County are in 
process of construction. The 
newly organized Spinners Proc- 
essing Company, of Spindale, 
N. C., is building a $300,000 
plant. The Riverside and Dan 
River mills, of Danville, Va., are 
erecting a new unit to their plant 
at Schoolfield, Va. A million- 
dollar corporation lately formed 
at Chattanooga, Tenn., is begin- 
ning the erection of several mill 
units to accommodate 10,000 spin- 
dles each. • 

The steel plants of the Bir- 
mingham district have improved 
steadily during the entire period. 
Where five furnaces were in op- 
eration July 1, 1921, there are 
now twenty-three in operation. 
Plants are making additions rap 
idly. The Tennessee Coal and 
Iron Company is erecting a new 
bar mill at Fairfield at a cost of 
two and a half million; a steel 
foundry to cost half a million; 
and an immense project includ- 
ing a furnace, mines, waterworks 
and village extensions to the 
value of three million. The Ala- 
bama Fuel and Iron Company is 
erecting an industrial village at 
Leeds to cost a million. Impor- 
tant developments at Bessemer 
not yet announced are said to in- 
volve a fifty-million-dollar devel- 
opment. 

The Alabama coal mines have 
been operating under forced pres- 
sure during the period of the coal 
strike. Here again, as in the tex- 
tile centers. Southern labor has 
been busy with production while 
the rest of the country suffered 
paralysis from labor wrangles. 
Coal production the first of Au- 
gust was in a hundred per cent 
excess of the same period last 
year, and all mines are turning 
out coal at the greatest pace ever 
set. 

The cement industry of the 
Tennessee Valley and further 
south has been operating at maxi- 
mum capacity to keep pace with 
building and road construction. 
Huge new developments are being 
made as rapidly as possible. A 
million-dollar plant is now being 
erected on the outskirts of Chat- 
tanooga; the Lehigh Portland Ce- 
ment Company has projected a 
plant near Birmingham at a cost 
of three million, while another 
company whose name has not yet 
been announced has a million- 
dollar project under advisement 
in the same section. 

The building boom has also 
brought the lumber industry of 
the gulf section back to prosper- 
ity, and all plants are turning out 
lumber at a capacity rate. 

The oil fields of the Southwest 
continue their stream of wealth 
without abatement. Northern 


Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas 
are all beneficiaries. The devel- 
opment of refineries and terminal 
facilities at the sea coast continue 
rapidly. Of the total estimated 
oil reserves of the United States, 
amounting to 9,150,000,000 bar- 
rels, 55 per cent, or 5,020,000,000 
barrels are in Southern fields. 

Varied industrial activity is re- 
fiected in the building of exten- 
sive plants for specialized manu- 
facture. During the six months’ 
interval, the Champion Fiber 
Company, of Canton, N. C., has 
almost completed its million-dol- 
lar paper mill, a plant which will 
turn out fifty tons of kraft, book 
and cardboard per day. The mil- 
lion-dollar sugar mill now in 
course of erection in the Ever- 
glades of Florida for the Penn- 
sylvania Sugar Company will 
begin on November 1 its sched- 
ule of grinding a thousand tons 
of cane daily. The Louisiana 
Celotex Company is now produc- 
ing a mammoth business from its 
plant near New Orleans which 
was completed the first of the 
year for the manufacture of 
building board from bagasse, or 
crushed sugar cane stalks. 

Since the first of the year, the 
Furniture Exhibition building at 
High Point, N. C., has been com- 
pleted at a cost of a million dol- 
lars. This structure, containing 
six acres of fioor space, has been 
erected for the exclusive use of 
the seventy or more furniture 
manufacturers of the High Point 
district, which ranks as the sec- 
ond furniture city of the country. 

The tobacco centers of Rich- 
mond, Danville, Winston-Salem 
and Durham, where post-war ad- 
justments have been going on, 
have noted a gradual improve- 
ment of conditions and increas- 
ing payrolls since the beginning 
of the year. 

The great industrial center 
around Baltimore has witnessed 
a remarkable growth during the 
period. Three great industrial 
plants have been completed at a 
cost of $19,050,000; twenty others 
have been begun or announced to 
total $13,220,000; while the Indus- 
trial Bureau, under the vigorous 
leadership of George C. Smith, 
is at present in touch with fu- 
ture plant investments in excess 
of $20,000,000. 

From this brief view of the 
industrial situation in the South, 
it will be noted that the South 
of today is by no means depend- 
ent upon its agriculture for rev- 
enue. 

Capital Attracted South 

The South has need of capital 
today as never before. The tre- 
mendous program of expansion 
which is detailed in this survey 
demands the steady investment 
of money in large sums in the 
permanent upbuilding of this vast 
region. Not yet has the South 
had time to create, out of her 
own activity, a sufficient surplus 
to meet her needs. The very 
nature of this activity demands 
the prompt re-investment of 
profit and surplus. Thus the 
earnings of Southern industry 
are represented to a major ex- 
tent in the new modern struc- 
tures and plants of wiiich all of 
us are proud. 


It is evident, even to the casual 
reader of this survey, that the 
enormous undeveloped resources 
of the South will demand for a 
long time to come, in their ex- 
ploitation, a large portion of the 
available capital of the older re- 
gions of the country where in- 
dustry has been developed inten- 
sively and reserves created. 

The capital which is today 
financing the South is, to a large 
extent, coming from the North 
and Middle West. Southern in- 
terest rates are, on the whole, ap- 
preciably higher on investments 
of security identical with those 
of the North. This is reflected 
in the legal rates in many South- 
ern states which run as high as 
8 per cent. In Florida, where the 
legal rate is 8 per cent, it is not 
unusual for borrowers to pay as 
high as 10 per cent. In Alabama, 
the rate ranges from 7 per cent 
to 8 per cent; in Texas, from 8 
per cent to 10 per cent; in Ar- 
kansas, 7 per cent money is plen- 
tiful; in Kentucky, 6 per cent to 
6% per cent is usual, while in 
Virginia money is often obtained 
at less than 6 per cent. Until re- 
cently, when interest rates all 
over the country declined, it was 
not difficult to obtain 8 per cent 
for large sums in almost any sec- 
tion of the South and this when 
security was of the highest. 
Mortgage rates are now averag- 
ing from per cent to 7% per 
cent, depending upon the distance 
from money centers and the char- 
acter of the city. 

South Absorbing Own Bonds 

While the rates on money for 
private development attract 
Northern capital strongly, we find 
that the South is absorbing a 
great proportion of her own pub- 
lic improvement bonds. During 
the first six months of 1922. 
nearly $185,000,000 worth of such 
bonds were issued by sixteen 
Southern states. Road paving 
and bridge bonds were first in 
value with a total of $71,166,150 
I for 277 issues. Miscellaneous 
i issues ran second with 193 issues 
amounting to $58,407,250. School 
development was represented by 
246 issues totaling $34,050,100. 
Sewers, drainage and waterworks 
issues aggregated $20,578,000, 
making a grand total of $184 
261,500. 

I 

First Mortgage Loans 

First mortgage loans, being 
closely allied to building, deserve 
mention. No figures are avail- 
I able as to totals but it is gen- 
erally known that insurance com- 
panies, banks and financial houses 
dealing exclusively in such loans 
have done as much business dur- 
ing the first six months of this 
year as all of last year. The in- 
terest rates on this class of in- 
vestment have been affected to 
a lesser extent than any other 
j class and consequently the at- 
tractive rates, combined with the 
Ideal security, have made mort- 
I investments compare more 
than favorably with the corpora- 
tion, industrial and railroad in- 
vestments offered in the North 

The result of this condition is 
an ever-increasing influx of North- 
ern capital to the South. The 

(Continued on page 27) 
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er is the new depsrtment store of Miller and Rhodes, Richmond 
Building, Greensboro, N. C. Left center is the Magnolia Building, 
Right, the Columbian Mutual Life Assurance Building, Memphis. 
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INTENTIONAL SECOND EXPOSURE 


The building in the upper left corner is the new department store of Miller and Rhodes, Richmond. To the rii 
seventeen siory^ Standard Life Building, Greensboro, N. C. Left center is the Magnolia Building, Dallas. Be 

Sixth Federal ^Reserve Bank, Atlanta. Right, the Columbian Mutual Life Assurance Building, Memphis. 
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G. L. MILLER’S SEMI-ANNUAL SURVEY 



Building Permits, by Cities, for the First Six Months 


City and State Population 

Bldg. 

Rank 

No. 

Permits First 
1922 

Amount 

Six Months 
1921 

No. Amount 

Entire Year 
1921 

No. Amount 

Estimate 
Last Six 
Months ’22 

ALABAMA— 










Albany _ _ __ 

7,652 

108 

56 

$ 141,435 


% 

32 

$ 77,695 

$ 200,000 

Anniston 

17,734 

105 

72 

153,635 


162,200 




Bessemer _ __ 

18,674 

112 

83 

60,000 



167 

630,200 

100,000 

Birmingham _ _ 

178,806 

14 

2,590 

3,765,655 


3,085,416 

5,005 

6,659,092 


Florence __ 

10,529 

81 


400,000 






Mobile - 

60,777 

83 

133 

388,110 


211,550 




Montgomery 

43,464 

87 


342,945 

565 

279,267 


513,644 

900,000 

Tuscaloosa _ . 

11,996 

78 


424,000 




1,542,000 

1,330,000 

Buildings announced in smaller 










centers _ 




1,867,472 





241,119z 

ARKANSAS— 










Fort Smith __ 

28,870 

47 

402 

921,515 

279 

409,748 

601 

993,396 

'1,500,000 

Hot Springs _ _ _ _ _ 

11,695 

89 

46 

332,000 



127 

2,000,000 


Jonesboro - . _ 

9,384 

50 

260 

900,000* 





200,000 

Little Rock _ _ 

65,142 

23 

1,202 

2,233,906 

1,259 

1,487,373 

2,554 

3,620,659 


Pine Bluff _ . _ . _ _ 

19,280 

77 


426,000 

163 

309,175 


708,962 


Buildings announced in smaller 










centers _ _____ 




360,500 





278,000z 

DIST, OF COL — 










Washington __ . 

437,571 

1 

5,081 

26,679,658 

3,872 

9,811,033 

7,965 

24,322,134 


FLORIDA— 










Jacksonville _ 

91,558 

19 

1,845 

2,804,123 

1,634 

2,567,324 

3,353 

5,087,310 

3,000,000 

Key West __ 

18,749 

98 

107 

200,000 





400,000 

Lakeland 

7,062 

67 

202 

536,800 

194 

495,000 




Miami _ _ _ 

29,571 

28 

1,066 

1,902,544 

1,341 

2,739,800 

2,777 

5,415,800 

2,500,000 

Orlando 

9,257 

30 

423 

1,779,602 

582 

682,095 

1,215 

1,596,118 

750,000 

Palm Beach 


75 


446,500 


466,450 


992,480 


Pensacola 

31,035 

96 

382 

217,688 

473 

689,605 

883 

1,076,803 


St. Augustine 

6,192 

84 


363,800 




642,265 

250,000 

St. Petersburg 

14,237 

24 

816 

2,113,490 

933 

2,376,120 

2,758 

4,584,970 

2,225,000 

Tampa _ _ _ 

51,608 

35 

1,479 

1,516,542 

976 

2,034,112 

2,960 

4,057,028 


West Palm Beach _ 

8,6.59 

39 

445 

1,439,045 


611,890 

850 

1,481,670 

1,500,000 

Buildings announced in smaller 










centers _ _ _ _ _ 




2,475,274 





891,438z 

GEORGIA— 










Atlanta 

200,616 

8 

2,546 

8,618,673 


5,425,022 

3,840 

11,236,776 

7,500,000 

Augusta _ 

52,548 

54 

949 

812,367 

1,060 

556,744 

2,314 

1,569,110 

2,000,000 

Brunswick _ 

14,413 

111 

142 

70,123 

134 

32,437 

288 

86,987 


Columbus - _ _ 

31,125 

90 

133 

324,765 


314.010 

99 

567,383 


Griffin _ . _ _ _ 

8,240 

113 


32,100 




70,570 


Macon _ _ 

52,995 

63 

872 

590,616 

345 

379,250 

772 

930,136 

864,000 

Savannah _ 

83,252 

44 

346 

1,037,400 

353 

795,090 

694 

2,055,059 

414,500 

Thomasville 

8,196 








100,000 

Buildings announced in smaller 










centers _ 




799,577 

\ 




183,298z 

KENTUCKY— 










Covington 

57,121 

43 

413 

1,140,550 

326 

593,100 

659 

1,332,150 


Henderson 

12,169 

100 

39 

189,000 



40 

60,000 

75,000 

Lexington _ _ __ 

41,534 

32 

537 

1,596,887 

403 

612,394 

731 

1,038,990 


Louisville _ __ 

234,891 

6 

2,222 

9,323,770 

1,792 

3,824,050 

3,271 

7,428,300 

6,000,000 

Owensboro 

17,424 

104 

138 

156,138 



233 

300,247 


Paducah _ _ . __ 

24,738 

97 


202,845 






Winchester __ _ __ 

7,866 

106 

99 

150,000* 



125 

175,000* 

100,000 

Buildings announced in smaller 










centers _ 




984,397 





l,035,463z 

LOUISIANA— 










Alexandria 

17,510 

79 


400,200 




876,000 


Baton Rouge _ 

21,782 

61 

319 

661,876 

371 

428,128 

712 

1,493,387 


Lake Charles _ — __ 

13,088 

102 

189 

177,164 

103 

112,200 

270 

284,277 


Monroe _ ___ __ 

12,675 

86 

132 

344,822 



198 

294,718 

500,000 

New Orleans _ __ 

387,219 

11 

1,533 

4,871,855 

1,361 

3,536,474 

2,880 

8,053,159 

11,839,500 

Shreveport _ _ — 

43,874 

18 

1,448 

2,788,907 

1,496 

2,107,225 

2,963 

4,181,137 


Buildings announced in smaller 










centers 




620,260 





235,250z 

MARYLAND— 










Baltimore 

733,826 

2 

10,357 

19,390,680 


25,392,763 

17,546 

36,924,933 

20,000,000 

Cumberland _ 

29,837 

68 

265 

529,730 

259 

562,145 

981 

1,102,374 


Frederick 

11,066 

95 

54 

266,713 

47 

108,598 


750,745 


Buildings announced in smaller 



•V 







centers __ 




560,000 





245,000z 

MISSISSIPPI— 










Columbus 

10,501 

80 


400,000* 





200,000 

Gulfport 

8,157 

107 

70 

150,000 



140 

250,000 

2,150,000 

Hattiesburg 

13,270 

91 


300,000* 





150,000 

Jackson 

22,679 

69 

485 

508,050 

143 

244,770’ 


329,566 


Laurel 

13,037 

82 

100 

400,000 



150 

600,000 

400,000 

Meridian 

23,436 

94 

65 

249,450 



102 

348,026 

100,000 

Vicksburg 

17,931 

88 

95 

335,727 


38,126 




Buildings announced in smaller 










centers 




1,041,653 





185,000z 
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of 1922, Compared With Similar Figures for 1921 


City and State 
MISSOURI 


Bldg. 

Population Rank 


Permits First Six Months 
1922 1921 

No. Amount No. Amount 


Entire Year 
1921 

No. Amount 


Kansas 


Buildings announced in smaller 
centers 

NORTH CAROLINA— 

Asheville 

Charlotte 

Concord 

Durham 

Gastonia 

Greensboro 

High Point 

Raleigh 

Wilmington 

Winston-Salem 

Buildings announced in smaller 

centers 

OKLAHOMA— 


Buildings announced in smaller 

centers 

SOUTH CAROLINA— 


Buildings announced in smaller 

centers 

TENNESSEE— 


.lohnson City 


Buildings announced in smaller 
centers 


1,252,403 


Estimate 
Last Six 
Months ’22 


29,902 

110 

50 

.$ 78,298 


$ 50.985 


% 130.370 


324,410 

4 

2.397 

10,685,063 

2,162 

6,204,625 

4,791 

15,025,225 


77,939 

62 

503 

628,639 


427,465 

999 

1.095,044 

$ 800,000 

772,897 

3 

6.831 

11,152,826 

5,364 

6,386,684 

10,693 

16.631.305 


39,631 

60 

386 

666,655 

393 

467,642 

725 

975,967 





3 326,838 


• 



l,089,150z 

28,504 

29 

508 

1,791,153 

511 

949,067 

1,060 

1,845,474 


46,338 

25 

291 

2,061,151 

239 

794,657 

444 

2,353,808 


9,903 

101 


187,550 




187,600 

350,000 

21,719 

65 

182 

562.065 

108 

498,532 

323 

1,413.506 


12,871 

70 


497,777 




707,592 

1.150,000 

19,746 

17 


3,158.031 


1,040,543 


1,944,083 

3,500,000 

14,302 

45 

192 

1,001,644 

110 

228,913 

299 

581.707 

1.950,000 

24,418 

41 


1,310,799 




2,284,835 


33,372 

73 

146 

478,500 

95 

338,850 

222 

892,700 


48,399 

38 

686 

1,448,078 

608 

993,869 

1,342 

2,426,467 





5,422,438 





1.482, 028z 

14,181 

66 


552,590* 

308 

598,905 



9 

10,179 

99 


192,000* 






16,576 

42 

99 

l,195,627t 


181,232t 




12,095 

72 


480,000* 






32,277 

40 

213 

1,414,654 

181 

563,460 

375 

1,119,475 

500,000 

91,295 

13 

1.170 

4,423,802 

1,263 

3.588,982 

2,783 

7,794,797 


17,430 

76 

114 

440,000 

282 

1,209,175 


1,662,825 

1,000,000 

11,634 

46 

175 

1,000,000* 





1,000,000 

15,348 

103 


175,000* 


175,000 


369.277 

1.000,000 

72,075 

12 

998 

4,571,070 

1,098 

4,105,500 

1.870 

7.330,340 

10,000,000 




1,544,655 





1.567,642z 

67,957 

56 

289 

781,452 

349 

764,874 

480 

1.368.294 


35,524 

55 

581 

788,115 

644 

869,403 

1,416 

1.570 870 


23,127 

57 

288 

702.003 

332 

641,690 

591 

1.342 730 


22,638 

92 

400 

289,503 . 

239 

455,625 


906,433 

200,000 




1,137,158 





584,845z 

57,895 

36 

1,134 

1,501,315 

1,189 

1,517,731 

2,293 

2,476.029 


12,442 

93 

134 

278,725 


377.225 


825,925 

310,000 

77,818 

21 

1,128 

2,494.022 

643 

1,337,102 

1,430 

2,900,488 

3,000,000 

162,351 

10 

2,291 

7,181,144 

1.462 

3,578,261 

3,806 

9,377.025 

9,000,000 

118,342 

22 

2.062 

2,459,235 

1.455 

1,033,710 

3,608 

3,342.359 



157,000z 


TEXAS— 

Abilene - _ - _ _ _ 

10,274 

74 


475,000* 


661,770 


1.297 224 


4TTiarilla. 

15,494 

48 

191 

921,245 

225 

461 

1.417.739 


AnQtin 

34,876 

85 

195 

348,962 

173 

205,056 


Beaumont — 

Dallas 

El Paso 

Port Worth 

40,422 

158,976 

58 

5 

613 

2,367 

676,938 

9,749,406 

890 

2.367 

662,189 

7,652,850 

1.573 

4,456 

2,147.739 

15,000.206 

10.000.000 

77,560 

31 

607 

1,632,277 

828 

2,173,533 

1,605 

4,649 272 

3.000,000 

106,482 

16 

1,179 

3,331.096 

1,059 

2,330,504 

2,221 

4.649.272 

2.500,000 

P^lveston 

44,255 

37 

2,129 

1,493,761 

2.510 

809,543 

5,278 

1,963,042 


Houston 

Port Arthur - - - 

138,276 

9 

3.533 

7,484.323 

3.110 

4,577.740 

6.874 

10,400.610 

1,000,000 

22,251 

52 

740 

821,000 

826 

648.304 

1,518 

1.192,194 

San Antonio — - 

161,379 

15 

2,135 

3,762.379 

1,581 

3,411,455 

3,514 

7.649,760 


Texarkana 

Waco 

11,480 

38.500 

51 

49 

203 

259 

875.000* 

916,000 

167 

504.309 

325 

1.331.703 

6.000,000 

Buildings announced in smaller 
cities 




3,639,929 





1.676,0S5z 

VIRGINIA— 

Lynchburg 

Newport News — 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

30,070 

35,596 

115,777 

64 

109 

20 

243 

46 

652 

589,390 

86,247 

2,679.980 

293 

531 

449,000 

2.099.418 

136 

1.133 

561.038 

5.030,168 

500.00 

300,000 

171,667 

7 

1.333 

8,627,579 

1,146 

5,070.919 

2.875 

9.292,879 


50,842 

26 

828 

1,965,489 

631 

1,117,805 

1,357 

2.285,899 


Buildings announced in smaller 
centers 




2,425,408 





774.000Z 

WEST VIRGINIA— 

Bluefield 

Charleston 

Clarksburg 

Huntington 

Parkersburg -- 

Wheeling 

15,191 

39,608 

27,869 

50,177 

20,039 

56,208 

53 

34 

71 

33 

59 

27 

556 

296 

723 

814,590 

1,520,671 

481,170 

1,587,020 

670.000 

1,912,480 

126 

703 

956 

892 

432.325 

1,712,359 

2.124.550 

375.000 

949.703 

314 

1,293 

1,713 

970 

1.706,535 

3.246,520 

230,000 

3.436,102 

1,251,377 

2.000,000 

Buildings announced in smaller 
centers 




1,660,576 





261.000Z 

*Estimated. zContracts announced 

to Sept. 

1 only. 

tFigures for 3 months. 
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More Imposing New Buildings 


upper left, the Frost National Bank, San Antonio, Texas. Upper right, the handsome Masonic Building, Memphis. Lower 
the Citizens National Bank, Baltimore. Center, the new Moore County Court House, Carthage, N. C. Lower right, the 


left, the Citizens National Bank, Baltimore 
Scottish Rite Cathedral, El Paso, Texas. 
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Upper left, the Frost National Bank, San Antonio, Texas. Upper right, the handsome Masonic Building, Memphis. Lower 
left, the Citizens National Bank, Baltimore. Center, the new Moore County Court House, Carthage, N. C. Lower right, the 
Scottish Rite Cathedral, El Paso, Texas. 
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Every City Shows Marked Activity 


The basis of the present sur- 
'■ey is very broad. It includes 
Mvery source of digested infor- 
mation which could be obtained, 
and in addition, the chambers of 
commerce of all the larger towns 
and cities have contributed addi- 
ional statistics. The Manufac- 
urers’ Record, perhaps more 
dosely in touch with all forms 
)t Southern development than 
my other agency, has been of in- 
•aluable assistance. The Federal 
.Reserve Banks at Richmond, At- 
anta, Kansas City, St. Louis and 
Dallas give concise information 
"elative to building progress in 
:heir districts. 

The statistical tabulation on 
;his page, however, gives the full- 
2 st and most complete report on 
the entire area that has ever 
been assembled. It represents 
the most comprehensive digest of 
Southern building that has yet 
been presented. 

In certain cases, comparative 
figures are unobtainable. All com- 
parisons quoted herein ^ are 
founded only upon those cities 
where comparative records are 
kept. The buildings announced 
in smaller centers of each state 
do not represent by any means 
the total building in these locali- 
ties. The figures include merely 
those larger projects which have 
been publicly announced. In the 
column reserved for the estimate 
for the last six months of 1922, 
the figures for the small centers 
represent only projects definitely 

announced to date. 

The building record by cities is 
worthy of the most careful study 
for in it is found the surest index 
to the progress of the various 
cities. Practically every munici- 
pality is providing new and am- 
pler accommodations for its civic, 
commercial and industrial life, 
and the number of new homes and 
apartment houses indicate a rap- 
idly expanding population. 

In the race for first honors, the 
national capital came out in front 
with the astounding total of $26,- 
679,658, a gain of $16,868,625 over 
the first six months of 1921, or 
nearly three hundred per cent. 
Baltimore followed, with almost 
twenty millions to her credit. St. 
Louis and Kansas City waged a 
merry race for third and fourth, 
with St. Louis coming out the 
leader with a slight margin. 

Dallas made a magnificent 
showing of almost ten millions to 
be placed fifth; while Louisville, 
establishing a new high record for 
a similar period, came sixth, well 
over nine millions, or nearly three 
times its 1921 record. Richmond 
had the pleasure of nosing out 
its rival, Atlanta, for seventh 
place, while Memphis, under the 
impetus of an unparalleled boom, 
placed ninth, with a gain of 
more than a hundred per cent, im- 
mediately behind Houston, which 
also had a gratifying increase. 

Notable gains were also scored 


by many smaller cities. Practi- 
cally all towns in North Carolina 
made high scores for their popu- 
lation, Greensboro leading the 
way by reason of its seventeen- 
story office building. St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., continues on its speedy 
way, well above the two million 
mark. Orlando almost tripled its 
1921 figures. 

Detailed building by individual 
cities follows: 

Baltimore 

Baltimore, although falling off 
slightly from its 1921 figures, con- 
fidently expects to show a com- 
fortable margin by the close of 
the year. The period has wit- 
nessed the completion of the 
mammoth $18,000,000 plant of the 
American Sugar Refinery Com- 
pany, the finest and most modern 
factory of its kind in the world. 
Two other large plants were fin- 
ished in the same interval, and 
twenty new industrial projects, to 
total $13,220,000, were announced. 
Also completed were three hos- 
pitals, $1,480,000; two schools, 
$525,000; a $150,000 theater; two 
apartments, $300,000, and numer- 
ous smaller commercial struc- 
tures. Announcements included 
two hotels to cost $1,250,000; two 
clubs, $1,750,000; two office build- 
ings, one of which is the Citizens 
National Bank building, both to 
total $2,300,000; two banks, three 
schools, two hospitals, thirteen 
apartments, and several important 
commercial structures, totaling 
more than thirty millions. The 
state legislature has approved a 
bond issue for schools amounting 
to $15,000,000; and when this is 
finally approved by the voters 
this fall, the city will have a fine 
start for the coming year. 

Washington 

Washington has had one of the 
greatest years in the history of 
the national capital. Public build- 
ings have had a share in the new 
development, but it is significant 
that most of the building has been 
of a private character. The Ho- 
tel President, a million and a half 
structure, was begun, and during 
the latter half of the year, ground 
will be broken for the six mil- 
lion dollar Ritz Hotel, which is 
said to be planned on a scale of 
magnificence never before ap- 
proached. The Riggs National 
Bank is erecting a new home at 
a cost of $300,000. A score of 
apartments valued around a quar- 
ter of a million each are in proc- 
ess of construction. The Nation- 
al Academy of Sciences is erect- 
ing a million and a half home 
which will be worthy to take rank 
with the city’s show places. 
Churches, schools, miscellaneous 
business buildings and a large 
number of dwellings make up the 
total. That the next six months 
is to continue the record break- 
ing stride of the first half was 
shown by the July permits, which 
set a new record for the year, 
amounting to $6,536,757. 


Richmond 

Richmond is experiencing a 
year of unusual activity. Its per- 
mits for the first six months are 
almost as large as for the entire 
year in 1921. The two outstand- 
ing contracts, each representing 
a million dollar investment, are 
the office building of the Rich- 
mont Trust Company and the de- 
partment store of Miller and 
Rhodes. Other permits include 
the George Wythe, Jr., high school 
and the Broadway Theater, each 
$400,000; the handsome new home 
of the News-Leader, $300,000; 
other schools, a large store, a 
church and a club, each over 
$100,000. For the balance of the 
year, a number of large projects 
will be started. The beautiful 
college group of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, to cost a mil- 
lion, will begin; a medical arts 
building to cost $225,000, a pub- 
lic library, $250,000, two bank 
structures, a hospital and other 
public buildings are announced; 
while a state office structure, 
$750,000, is in the immediate fu- 
ture. Authorized street paving, 
water mains and sewers for 1922 
amount to $1,600,000. 

Norfolk 

Norfolk is only a step behind 
Richmond. The twelve story Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce leads 
the list, costing $400,000. The 
Third Christian Church is erect- 
ing a $175,000 place of worship, 
several apartments valued at 
$100,000 or over, were begun, 
additional warehouse facilities, 
three new schools, many resi- 
dences and miscellaneous busi- 
ness buildings are included among 
the permits. The C. and O. 
freight station, to replace the re- 
cently burned structure, will cost 
$161,000. The future prospects 
are very active. 

Lynchburg, Newport News 

Lynchburg is within $24,000 of 
its total for last year. To its 
$414,802 of permits should be 
added $168,000 covering the Riv- 
ermont grammar school in the 
suburbs, which is not included in 
the permits. A two-story addition 
to the Virginian Hotel is being 
made to care for increased travel. 
In the near future, an office build- 
ing of fourteen stories will be 
erected. Lynchburg is handi- 
capped — as are a number of other 
Southern cities— by its restricted 
city limits. It is estimated that 
during the past year, 150 homes 
have been erected at a total cost 
of $850,000. Two new schools, 
new paving and sewers are now 
slated to cost $375,000. 

Newport News has been seri- 
ously affected by war defiation, 
especially as the government 
made tremendous building invest- 
ments during the war period 
which have since been aban- 
doned. The country’s largest 
shipyard has recently been dis- 
organized due to the cancellation 


of the naval program due to the 
disarmament conference terms. 
Industry along other lines is pro- 
gressing favorably. The only 
building of note during the first 
half of the year was the erection 
of a Masonic Temple at a cost of 
$139,795. $600,000 will shortly b’e 
spent on schools. 

West Virginia Cities 

Bluefield, W. Va., is to have a 
commodious hotel to cost $800,- 
000. The city has also been 
struck with an epidemic of bank 
building, no less than three of the 
city’s financial institutions an- 
nouncing structures to cost over 
$100,000 within a few weeks of 
each other. Charleston’s activi- 
ties have been chiefiy in the di- 
rection of public buildings, in- 
cluding a post office, an addition 
to the courthouse and jail and 
two schools. An office building 
for the Kanawha Investment Com- 
pany, valued at $450,000, is an- 
nounced, as well as two theaters, 

one to cost $250,000. 

Wheeling’s list is headed by a 
$250,000 addition to the famous 
old McLure House, well known as 
the place where Ellsworth Stat- 
ler entered the hotel game as a 
bell-hop. Stone and Thomas are 
erecting a $100,000 department 
store. The Fort Henry club 
house, representing a $125,000 in- 
vestment, is to be built shortly. 

Greensboro . 

Greensboro is the outstanding 
Carolina city in building for the 
period, due especially to the start 
of the Jefferson Standard Life In- 
surance building in June. This 
structure, which is seventeen sto- 
ries and occupies an entire block, 
will cost $2,000,000. But the city 
would have a remarkable show- 
ing without this item. There are 
in course of erection dwellings 
to a total value of $997,971, 
schools amounting to a million, 
municipal improvements calling 
for a million more, and a number 
of commercial structures. A 
synagogue to cost a hundred 
thousand is in immediate prospect. 
Estimates for the entire year are 
conservatively placed at seven 
millions, a new high record for 
Carolina construction. 

Charlotte 

Charlotte’s building for the first 
six months, which almost equalled 
the total for the entire year of 
1921, was in itself almost ap- 
proached by the July permits, 
which indicates that this city, 
also, is to have an unparalleled 
year. A central high school, other 
public schools and college build- 
ings made a good part of the first 
half. A professional building was 
begun at a cost of $225,000, and a 
medical clinic was announced. 
The outstanding building develop- 
ment of 1922, however, is the new 
Charlotte Hotel, which will cost, 
when completed, $1,200,000. The 
Efird department store is to have 
a structure calling for more than 
' a quarter of a million investment. 
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Asheville 

Asheville’s figures also very 
nearly approach the totals for the 
entire previous year. And yet, 
this sum does not adequately rep- 
resent the building activities of 
this metropolis of “The Land of 
the Sky.” A tabulation by the 
Chamber of Commerce for the 
first three months shows a total 
construction cost of over $9,000,- 
000 in the vicinity of the city. 
The city itself is erecting nearly 
a million dollars’ worth of new 
schools, fire station and other 
public buildings. The Lakeview 
Park development is costing $750,- 
000. The government’s new hos- 
pital at Oteen, six miles distant, 
represents a quarter of a million. 
The residential development and 
golf course of the Biltmore For- 
ests Estate is demanding three 
quarters of a million. The million 
dollar paper plant of the Cham- 
pion Fiber Company, at Canton, 
is a short distance away. Busi- 
ness buildings of the most mod- 
ern type, apartment houses and 
residences account for almost a 
million more. A tourist hotel, 
calling for a million dollar invest- 
ment, is now announced. 

Wilmington 

Wilmington is now construct- 
ing three new churches, a high 
school, a hospital and a hotel, A 
new hotel at Wrightsville Beach 
has been completed. A million 
dollar tourist hotel in the city 
proper is to be started in the 
early fall. Another hotel is 
planned for South Wilmington. 
The Texas Oil Company has in 
prospect a quarter of a million oil 
distributing station. $200,000 has 
recently been spent in paving, 
with a similar amount to follow 
in November. 

Winston-Salem 

Winston-Salem’s most impor- 
tant construction has been in con- 
nection with schools, the R. J. 
Reynolds benefactions, including 
a hospital and auditorium, and a 
number of commercial houses. 

High Point 

High Point, the furniture city, 
has completed during the six 
months its finely appointed Sher- 
aton Hotel, costing $700,000, and 
the million dollar Furniture Ex- 
hibition building. The $800,000 
office structure of the Commer- 
cial National Bank is under way, 
the beginning of the group of 
buildings of the Methodist Pro- 
testant College, ultimately to cost 
another $800,000, was recorded, 
and a city hall and a school, each 
to represent an outlay of a quar- 
ter of a million. The industries 
of the city are rapidly expanding 
and the demands for labor are 
drawing new people into the city 
at a rapid rate. 

Raleigh 

Raleigh’s program reflects the 
recent state expansion policy. 
This applies especially to the state 
college, the school for the blind, 
the insane hospital and city 
gchools. The state agricultural 
building is costing $312,000. A 
new three-quarters of a million 
hotel is projected for early con- 
struction. An Odd Fellow’s build- 
ing announced at $300,000 will 
soon be under way. 

Gastonia 

Gastonia, situated in the coun- 
ty having the largest number of 


textile mills of any county in the 
country, is facing a record-break- 
ing building period. The ninety- 
ninth cotton mill was recently 
announced for the county. A 
seven-story office structure for 
the Third Trust Company, the 
contract calling for $278,466, and 
a $300,000 high school, are the 
largest structures scheduled in a 
million and a half program for the 
year. $173,543 was spent on 
civic improvements during the 
first six months. 

Concord 

The busy mill city of Concord 
has already equalled its 1921 rec- 
ord and will probably show a 
three hundred per cent increase 
at the close of the year. The Citi- 
zens Bank is building a new 
home, two small office structures 
are under way, a public school 
and several stores make up the 
important items on its list. 

'The Free Will Baptist College 
at Ayden is spending $350,000 on 
three buildings. The Moore 
County courthouse, at Carthage, is 
costing $200,000. High schools at 
Farmville, Warrenton and Bryson 
City will represent outlays of 
$200,000, $100,000 and $75,000, re- 
spectively. 

The Foundation Company has 
contracts, unannounced as yet, for 
a series of twelve mammoth cot- 
ton warehouses, which will ag- 
gregate $20,000,000, to be built 
through the textile belt from Char- 
lotte to Greenville, S. C. 

South Carolina Cities 

Charleston, whose 1921 permits 
totaled $1,368,294, and whose first 
six months only mustered $781,- 
452, finds itself faced with a most 
favorable year’s balance by rea- 
son of permits issued in July to 
the value of $1,161,000. The larger 
part of this figure is included 
in a single project, the Francis 
Marion Hotel, a 312 room hostelry 
of the most modern type, whose 
contract calls for $1,060,000. A 
$300,000 apartment building, sev- 
eral school structures and dwel- 
lings account for the balance. 

Columbia, Greenville and Spar- 
tanburg are in the midst of a 
temporary building slump, al- 
though Greenville is faced with 
exceptional hotel building, if 
present plans develop. The two 
leading hotels, the Imperial and 
the Ottaray, are both adding ex- 
tensive improvements; while two 
other companies announce plans 
for half million dollar structures. 
The exceptional school expansion 
program, so marked all over the 
South, is also felt in these three 
cities, and in smaller communi- 
ties of the state, as well. 

Atlanta 

Atlanta, while maintaining a 
monthly record in excess of a 
million dollars for each of the 
first six months, and pointing for 
a twenty-million total for the year, 
has not had any very large struct- 
ures to swell the total, but has 
had an unprecedented amount of 
home building. The $800,000 ad- 
dition to the Federal Reserve 
Bank, several apartments, rang 
ing from $100,000 to $250,000, 
three important warehouses for 
the Cathcart Storage Company, 
the General Electric Company 
and the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company, the Haas and 
Howell office building, all ap- 


proximately a hundred thousand 
dollars in value, make up the im- 
portant building. For the re- 
mainder of the year, the annex 
to the Hotel Ansley will cost $750,- 
000; the Capital City Market 
building, $375,000; the glass fac- 
tory of the Cooledge interests, half 
a million; and the new plant of 
the White Provision Company, 
$400,000, are the outstanding 
projects for immediate erection. 
The Pershing Point Apartments, 
representing an investment of 
$750,000 facing the war memorial 
at the junction of the Peachtrees, 
will be one of the notable apart- 
ment structures in the city. Con- 
templated but not yet announced 
are a Shrine mosque and a Ma- 
sonic Temple, each to cost a mil- 
lion; a tourist hotel, $1,500,000; 
a roofing plant, $200,000, and oth- 
ers. The municipal improve- 
ments to include schools, via- 
ducts, waterworks and paving 
will total $7,500,000; some of this 
w'ork being now under way. 

Macon 

Macon, which serves the great 
Georgia fruit belt, where the 
peach and melon crop this year 
has totaled $7,500,000, is the di- 
rect beneficiary of this and the 
renewed textile activity. Build- 
ing figures for the entire year will 
show at least fifty per cent in- 
crease over 1921, from present es- 
timates. Real estate activity is 
reported more active than in 
years. Industrial payrolls in- 
creased 1,140 men during the first 
six months of the year. A four 
hundred thousand dollar addition 
to the courthouse was the only 
major building operation an- 
nounced during the period. Two 
hotel additions are in immediate 
prospect, and the erection of a 
half million dollar auditorium is 
contemplated. Civic improve- 
ments call for $120,000. 

Augusta 

Augusta, which in the past has 
been the victim of an unusual 
number of fires and floods, is 
maintaining its reputation for 
gameness by replacing its latest 
burned district with buildings of 
the very highest type. The $750.- 
000 Richmond Hotel, situated on 
the site of the burned block of 
last year, will give the city a 
completely appointed commercial 
hotel. The famous old Bon Air 
resort is being rebuilt at an in- 
vestment of $800,000. The Rich- 
mond will have two hundred 
rooms, while the Bon Air will 
have three hundred. The govern- 
ment is making a half million 
dollar addition to Veteran’s Hos- 
pital No. 62; the Y. M. C. A. is 
erecting a $350,000 structure; The 
National Exchange Bank is to 
have a $100,000 home, while the 
United Cigar Stores Company is 
erecting a solid block of com- 
mercial structures at a similar 
cost. With such a program, it is 
not strange to find the permits of 
the first seven months exceeding 
the total for last year. The total 
building for 1922 is estimated at 
$3,000,000. 

Savannah 

Savannah has maintained an 
even record for the period, run- 
ning its total of permits for six 
months over the million mark 
and well in advance of a similar 
period last year. No large struc- 


tures were included in the totals. 
Civic improvements will run half 
a million for the year. 

Building in the smaller centers 
of the state is at present quiet, 
awaiting the recovery of the ag- 
ricultural conditions from last 
year’s slump. Prospects for fall 
are much brighter, and trade in 
general has assumed a more opti- 
mistic tone. Thomasville is build- 
ing a $50,000 school, besides ex- 
pending $75,000 on paving and 
lighting. 

Jacksonville 

Jacksonville is another city to 
show a gratifying gain over last 
year, with permits ranging near 
the three million mark, where no 
large structures have been erect- 
ed. A large number of residences 
and small business structures 
make the total. There is at pres- 
ent a million dollar school sched- 
ule in process of fulfillment, and 
the city commission is rapidly per- 
fecting plans for the extension of 
port terminal facilities. This lat- 
ter project calls for a new thou- 
sand-foot pier, an additional cot- 
ton warehouse, a transit shed 810 
by 100 feet, and many other im- 
provements, the total expenditure 
to run in excess of $1,200,000. 

Tampa 

Tampa is also increasing its 
shipping facilities. A slip, dock, 
trackage and six-story freight and 
transfer shed are to be construct- 
ed at a cost of $600,000. During 
the first six months, four large 
structures were completed or be- 
gun: the Maas Brothers store and 
citrus exchange, an eight-story, 
half million investment; the ten- 
story Stovall office building; a 
hundred thousand dollar theater, 
and a store building of similar 
value. The Exchange National 
Bank has announced a handsome 
fire-proof home of a quarter of a 
million, and there is in the near 
future another office structure of 
ten stories to be erected by A. C. 
Clewis. 

St. Petersburg 

St. Petersburg, ranking twenty- 
fourth among Southern cities in 
building for the first six months, 
although having a population of 
only fifteen thousand, is one of 
the “miracle cities” of the coun- 
try. Its claim of having the larg- 
est building record per capita for 
the last two years can probably 
be substantiated. Being a resort 
town, its chiefest interest is in 
hotels, and the building permits 
reflect this. The eleven-story 
Pheil Hotel, begun in 1920, and 
delayed, is again in process of 
construction, and will be com- 
pleted at the first of next year. 
Lund’s Hotel, a steel and fire- 
proof structure to cost half a 
million is announced, as is also 
Brown’s Hotel, to call for a quar- 
ter of a million. The Taylor 
building, also announced, is a fire- 
proof construction office building. 
A large municipal improvement 
schedule is being outlined to in- 
clude an incinerator plant, $115,- 
000; a municipal power plant, 
$300,000; waterworks, $160,000; 
municipal railroad buildings, $55,’- 
000; gas plant additions, $50,000; 
drainage system, $300,000. As- 
sessed valuation of property in 
the town has jumped from $3,- 

158,717 in 1911 to over $36,000,000 
in 1922. 
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Miami i 

Miami, although not preserving 
the fast pace set for the first 
six months of 1921, has a very 
high per capita building, and has 
finished or begun nine buildings 
valued at over $100,000 each d\,r- 
ing the period, including the ten- 
story First National Bank, $500,- 
000;' the Granada Apartoents, 
$400,000; a Catholic church, $375,- 
000; the Miramar Hotel, $210,- 
000; the Merriam and Martina 
Apartments, $335,000; the Calu- 
met and Congress buildings, $285,- 
000' and the McAllister Hotel an- 
nex’ $100,000. A $250,000 Masonic 
building was announced, and the 
Biscayne Bank is planning a 
$300,000 structure. The city now 
has on foot a $200,000 school pro- 
gram and civic improvements to 

cost $1,510,000. 

West Palm Beach 
West Palm Beach is setting a 
new high record this year. The 
excellence of this famous resort’s 
present condition is witnessed by 
the estimated building program of 
three million dollars for the year. 
Of structures under construction 
or announced, the El Verano Ho- 
tel leads the list. This is the 
highest type of resort hotel, mod- 
ern in every respect. The Royal 
Palm, a $100,000 hostelry, a new 
wing to the Lake Court apart- 
ments having a similar value. The 
Palm Beach Guaranty Company 
has under construction a $180,- 
000 office building. For con- 
struction during the second half 
of the year, the Kettler buildmg, 
a combination theater and office 
building, valued at $313,000, is 
announced, and the Citizens Bank 
building, costing $200,000. Three- 
quarters of a million is being ex- 
pended in civic and municipal im- 
provements. 

Orlando 

Orlando, the chief city of the 
interior, will have a three million 
dollar year by reason of the build- 
ing of two important hotels and 
several substantial business struc- 
tures. The Angebilt Hotel, an 
eleven-story structure with 250 
rooms, will be opened the first of 
December, while the San Juan an- 
nex, eight stories, with 241 rooms, 
will be completed before the end 
of the tourist season. Three busi- 
ness houses totaling over a mil- 
lion in value include the ten- 
story Orlando Bank and Trust 
building, and nine-story State 
Bank of Orlando and the Ange 
and Beacham building of similar 
height. A five-story office struc- 
ture, a public library, and city 
gas and electric plants not yet 
definitely announced will account 
for $300,000 more. 

St. Augustine 

The ancient town of St. Augus- 
tine is now facing a large de- 
velopment due to the operations 
of the Fountain of Youth Hotel 
company across the Matanzas 
River at North Beach. The total 
investment will be four millions 
and will include a thousand room 
hotel and extensive facilities for 
land and water sports. The half 
million dollar bridge connecting 
the city and beach was begun dur- 
ing the six months’ period. The 
Florida East Coast Railway, which 
completed an office building the 
first of the year at a cost of $175,- 
000, will begin a second very 


shortly. $200,000 is being ex- 
pended in paving and sewerage. 

Key West 

Key West, which completed the 
Casa Marina Hotel in the spring, 
is also constructing two schools 
at a cost of $300,000, and is pav- 
ing most of its streets. Lakeland 
will shortly begin a large tourist 
hotel to cost $400,000, the Foun- 
tain Inn, at Eustis will call for 
the same investment, a $200,000 
hotel is started at Tallahassee; 
and throughout the smaller cen- 
ters of the state, hotel construc- 
tion is in progress. 

Birmingham 

Birmingham, under the stimu- 
lus of a boom period in steel is 
making rapid progress. During 
the first six months of the year, 
thirteen buildings involving ex- 
penditures of six and a quarter 
millions were completed or placed 
well under construction, includ- 
ing the post office. Masonic Tem- 
ple and high school, all a million 
or over, several other schools, a 
business building, a hotel and 
three apartments. During the 
same time the following projects 
were announced, practically all of 
which are now under construc- 
tion: The McWane Cast Iron Pipe 
Company, $750,000; the Tennes- 
see Coal, Iron and Railroad Com- 
pany bar mill at Fairfield, $2,- 
500,000, steel foundry $500,000, fur- 
nace and village improvements 
$3,000,000; coke oven extensions 
for the Alabama By-Products Cor- 
poration, $250,000; the Pizitz de- 
partment store, $500,000; a munic- 
ipal market, $150,000, and a mu- 
nicipal auditorium, $500,000. The 
Lehigh Portland Cement Com- 
pany, which recently acquired 
acreage nearby is to erect a three 
million dollars plant, and another 
cement company has a million 
dollar investment in prospect. 

Bessemer 

Bessemer, which lies in the red 
ore district and contains the larg- 
est rolling mill in the South and 
the largest pipe plant in the 
world, is anticipating a remark- 
able expansion. Plans not yet an- 
nounced call for an investment of 
$51,000,000. Schools are in proc- 
ess of construction. 

Montgomery 

Montgomery, with a commend- 
able increase this year, would 
make a much better showing if 
the large residential development 
of the suburban districts was in- 
cluded in its official permits. The 
outstanding project now under 
way is the state prison. $750,- 
000 is being spent upon this at 
the present time, and this will be 
increased to two million within 
another twelve months. The 
Fourth National Bank building 
and a modern laundry, both cost- 
ing $100,000, have been started. 
An office building and a new 
hotel, each to cost $300,000, are 
projected. 

Mobile 

Mobile’s progress just now is 
centered upon the great port de- 
velopment program which is pro- 
posed by the state, which will 
make this one of the finest and 
most complete ports on the coast. 
Tuscaloosa 

Tuscaloosa, the university town, 
has been making great strides re- 
cently. Forty homes are being 
erected, school and hospital im- 


provements are under way, the 
Christian church is erecting a 
school of religion, commercial in- 
terests are erecting adequate 
quarters, while the Public Utili- 
ties Company is bringing its 
equipment up to required stand- 
ard. The Merchants Bank and 
Trust Company are beginning an 
office structure. The Baptist col- 
lege is expanding its facilities. 

Other Alabama Cities 

Albany and Decatur are show- 
ing considerable building activity. 
The Decatur Cornice and Roofing 
Company, the Albany Silk Mills 
and the Albany Hosiery Mill, a 
branch of the Iron Clad Mills, are 
all planning new buildings and 
equipment within a year. The 
Albany High School, to cost 
$200,000, was begun on the first 
of September. 

Florence, while awaiting devel- 
opments relative to Muscle Shoals, 
is driving ahead. About $400,000 
in residence construction has 
been started since January 1, and 
business improvements totaling 
$50,000. 

Mississippi Cities 

Mississippi being almost entire- 
ly an agricultural state, with few 
large cities, presents few large 
projects, and these are of a pub- 
lic nature. Jackson has com- 
pleted five hundred homes in the 
past twenty months, has issued 
bonds for schools, a city audito- 
rium and sewer and water exten- 
sions! A new hotel has been 
erected and twenty commercial 
structures. 

A new building and loan asso- 
ciation is stimulating building in 
Meridian, and a school bond is- 
sue for $150,000 has been pro 
posed. The East Mississippi 
Charity Hospital, $100,000, and a 
government veteran’s hospital for 
the insane, $60,000, are promi- 
nent projects. 

Laurel is constructing a high 
school, $125,000; two bank build- 
ings, $250,000; a Y. M. C. A. 
building, $120,000; a mixed feed 
mill, $110,000; and a $250,000 tour- 
ist hotel is proposed. One hun- 
dred homes will be erected before 
the close of the year. 

Gulfport is facing a most fa- 
vorable building year. The Kings’ 
Daughters Hospital, costing $104,- 
000, is now in process of erec- 
tion. The Veterans’ Bureau Hos- 
pital Number 74, a group of thirty 
fire-proof buildings, will be begun 
during the early fall and will cost 
two millions. A club and hotel 
are projected for the beach. 

Columbus figures are boosted 
by $450,000 invested in the Mis- 
sissippi College for Women, by 
one hundred residences erected 
during the summer, a $30,000 
mule barn, a community center 
built by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and a new spoke factory. 

Vicksburg’s total contains a 
$177,500 Y. M. C. A. A number 
of important public buildings cost- 
ing between one and two hundred 
thousand are being erected in 
smaller cities. 

Memphis 

Memphis is experiencing its 
greatest building program. It in- 
cludes both large projects and a 
steady stream of smaller permits. 
During the first six months the 
municipal auditorium and market, 
a million and a quarter invest- 


ment, was begun, as were the 
Jewish Hospital, the Almadura 
Apartments, a modern structure 
costing $330,000, several other 
apartments and a school. During 
the same period, the following 
important contracts were an- 
nounced: The Shrine building, 

ten stories, steel and concrete, 
$1,000,000; the Snowden build- 
ing, eighteen stories, $1,000,000; 
the Tri-States Hotel, $1,500,000; 
the Methodist Hospital, $600,000; 
and an extensive municipal water 
system improvement to cost $2,- 
000 , 000 . 

Nashville 

Nashville reports ten projects 
costing around a quarter of a mil- 
lion, either completed or begun 
during the first six months. These 
include the Colored State Normal 
College, the H. G. Hill warehouse, 
the Vanderbilt University stadium, 
a negro Baptist institution, a Pea- 
body College dormitory, a Y. M. 
H. A. building, an addition to the 
Lambeth building, a building for 
Caldwell and Company, the Nash- 
ville branch of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, and a river terminal. 
Announcements for the remain- 
der of the year include the Sol- 
diers’ Memorial at Vanderbilt, 
$225,000; the Vanderbilt Medical 
Department, $2,500,000; the Na- 
tional Life and Accident Insur- 
ance building, $750,000, and the 
Tennessee Soldiers' Memorial and 
capitol annex, $1,200,000. 

Knoxville 

Knoxville’s rapid growth is wit- 
nessed by the continued building 
boom which has now been in 
process for several years. Each 
month shows an increase over the 
same month in 1921, just as 1921 
increased over 1920. The most im- 
portant building has centered 
around apartments, two such 
structures costing $200,000 having 
been begun. The remodeling of 
the Union National Bank build- 
ing accounted for $160,000. There 
has been considerable church and 
residence construction, it being 
the city’s greatest problem to pro- 
vide dwellings for its rapidly in- 
creasing population. 

Chattanooga 

The largest project to be 
launched in Chattanooga is the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Memorial 
Auditorium, a fine large $700,000 
structure which will memorialize 
the heroes of the late war and 
provide a place for large gather- 
ings. Four churches are erecting 
structures to cost $450,000; three 
schools, $375,000; two clubs, $180,- 
000; apartments to the total of 
$250,000. Industrial developments 
include the Somerville Iron 
Works, $275,000; the Southern 
Cotton and Paper Company, $250,- 
000; Clemons Bros. Furniture 
Company, $325,000. The Dixie 
Spinning Company, recently or- 
ganized with $1,000,000 capital, is 
planning the immediate construc- 
tion of a large textile center five 
miles from the city. There will 
be twelve to fifteen mills, each 
with 15,000 spindles. 

Johnson City 

Johnson City, which lately has 
shown a very rapid growth and 
industrial development, is provid- 
ing a modern hotel building, cost- 
ing $500,000 to care for its visit- 
ors. Contracts already well ad- 
vanced include a modern apart- 
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ment, a magnificent residence for 
Thad A. Cox, costing in excess of 
$100,000; a dormitory for the East 
Tennessee State Normal School, 
and a city high school. A re- 
frigeration and cold storage plant 
for the Southern Refrigeration 
Company is announced, and the 
city proposes to erect two via- 
ducts to eliminate grade cross- 
ings between the residence and 
business sections of the city. 

Louisville 

Louisville, by a magnificent 
building spurt during the first six 
months of the year, has exceeded 
the entire year’s record for 1921 
by two million. The total for the 
year will probably more than 
double that of last year. Four ma- 
jor operations, the twelve-story 
office building and warehouse for 
the Belknap Hardware and Manu- 
facturing Company; new school 
buildings; a large apartment 
house and the Labor Temple, rep- 
resent a combined investment of 
nearly three millions. Contracts 
awarded for building the last half 
of the year call for an addition 
to the Federal Reserve branch 
bank, more school buildings, two 
residences costing in excess of a 
hundred thousand each, and club 
buildings for the Elks, Knights of 
Columbus, Kosair Temple, Ma- 
sonic Lodge and the Women’s 
Club. A new 600 room hotel is 
projected and the site secured, 
although the actual construction 
will probably be delayed until 
next spring. 

Lexington 

Lexington shows a steady con- 
struction schedule evenly dis- 
tributed. A $250,000 theater 
tops the list of large operations, 
followed by a junior high school, 
$ 120 , 000 . 

Henderson 

Henderson’s industrial life has 
been greatly stimulated by the 
erection of the new $100,000 plant 
of the Kentucky Chemical and 
Carbon Company. The Green 
River Jockey Club has also in- 
vested half a million in a great 
race track and racing plant. The 
city also has a half million dollar 
program of paving and sewerage. 
The National Bank will shortly 
make alterations to its present 
building to cost $50,000. The civic 
clubs of the city are raising funds 
for a $300,000 hotel and a river 
terminal to cost $15,000 is advo- 
cated. Twenty industrial plants 
are working full time and three 
coal mines have operated through- 
out the strike period. 

Owensboro 

Owensboro reports a gratifying 
amount of small building. A fine 
high school, valued at $250,000, 
will be erected beginning the first 
of September. Winchester reports 
municipal improvements active, 
with over two miles of pavement 
laid in 1922, sewer extensions and 
enlargement of the water system. 

St. Louis 

St. Louis is almost one hun- 
dred per cent in advance of its 
1921 building schedule. One of 
the most important items on the 
list is the spacious apartment at 
Union Boulevard and Forest 
Park, a $1,500,000 structure. The 
Imperial Trust Company is erect- 
ing a home valued at three quar- 
ters of a million. The Garden 


Court apartments, $450,000; two 
university buildings, $300,000; 
three churches, $450,000, and sev- 
eral large warehouses are on the 
list. 

Kansas City 

Kansas City, ranking fourth in 
the list of Southern cities, just 
under St. Louis, makes up its 
total from comparatively small 
amounts. The Bellerive Hotel, 
$650,000, tops the list, followed by 
the Kansas City Ice Storage and 
Warehouse Company, $572,000; an 
apartment hotel, $300,000; two 
churches, $425,000; a stock pa^ 
vilion, $300,000; a number of 
apartments and other structures. 
General conditions in the trade 
area are materially improved. 

St. Joseph 

St. Joe’s official figures have 
been deprived of an $800,000 hos- 
pital, erected beyond the limits. 
Buildings ranging between $100,- 
000 and $150,000 include Lee 
Broom’s hotel, a hospital, an au- 
ditorium, church, apartment and 
industrial plant. Another apart- 
ment hotel is announced. The 
city has definitely announced the 
beginning of an elaborate munici- 
pal program at an early date to 
cost $1,830,000, including new sew- 
ers, a city hall and a city hos- 
pital. 

Springfield 

Springfield’s totals hove been 
swelled by school and church 
building in excess of $100,000. 
Columbia is erecting $400,000 
worth of buildings at the univer- 
sity, and $225,000 more at Steph- 
ens College. Residence building 
is very active. 

Arkansas Cities 

Little Rock has almost doubled 
last year’s record. A large ware- 
house, hospital additions, a manu- 
facturing plant and many resi- 
dences have helped out the fig- 
ures. Pine Bluff’s showing is ac- 
counted for by two large churches, 
a school, and small commercial 
and residential buildings. 

Fort Smith has just dedicated 
a concrete bridge over the Arkan- 
sas River costing $1,100,000. A 
Methodist church, $200,000; a hos- 
pital, $150,000; and schools, $150,- 
000, make up the large items for 
the first six months. A $150,000 
apartment and half a million of 
street paving are announced. Con- 
templated building amounting to 
two millions will include an office 
building and three wholesale 
warehouses. 

The large schedule of buildings 
in Hot Springs for 1921 was com- 
pleted the first part of the pres- 
ent year, including the U, S. Free 
Bath House, $274,000; the Qua- 
paw Bath House, $200,000; the 
Ozark Bath House, $125,000; and 
the Security Bank building, $118,- 
000. During the first part of the 
year the Hotel Arlington started 
an extensive alteration job, and 
the Lamar Bath House, a $150,000 
building, was begun. 

Jonesboro has put under way 
the building of the Baptist College 
group, $500,000, and the $150,000 
Methodist church. A gymnasium 
for the State Agricultural School 
is announced. A street paving pro- 
gram costing $35,000, is also being 
put down. 

New Orleans 

Included in the excellent show- 


ing made by New Orleans during 
the period is a million dollars in- 
vested in school and college build- 
ings, $700,000 in churches, a simi- 
lar amount in a Federal Reserve 
Bank branch, and two steel and 
concrete commercial structures. 
An ambitious future program, said 
to approximate $11,839,500, calls 
for a large number of public and 
private enterprises, the most in- 
teresting of which are a new stone 
cathedral, a city auditorium, a 
fourteen-story hotel, an eighteen- 
story steel frame office building, 
three hospitals, a theater, a new 
market, two office buildings ex- 
ceeding twelve stories, several 
more schools, apartments and resi- 
dences. The commercial life of 
the city is said to be in excellent 
shape, this fact being attested by 
the commanding lead which New 
Orleans has over other Southern 
cities in debits to individual ac- 
counts. 

Other Louisiana Cities 

Shreveport, ranking eighteenth 
on the present list of Southern 
cities, has brought its total high 
by reason of a number of beautiful 
public and semi-public buildings. 
The new municipal building is un- 
usually handsome, the library is 
costing $200,000; the Shrine Hos- 
pital for Crippled Children will 
cost $100,000; two fire stations, 
two schools; the Giddens-Lane 
building, a $100,000 hotel; a the- 
ater and many apartments and 
residences are under construction. 
A mammoth oil refinery, financed 
by local capital, and the largest 
glass plant in the world are near- 
ing completion. Contemplated 
structures Include a million dol- 
lar Union Station, a three-quarters 
of a million Elk’s Club, and addi- 
tions to hospitals. 

Baton Rouge’s fifty per cent 
gain is accounted for in $172,639 
of residence construction, $215,000 
in public buildings, and $206,555 
in commercial structures. Mon- 
roe, in addition to exceeding its 
entire 1921 total the first six 
months is looking forward to two 
immense industrial developments 
to represent $6,000,000 in invest- 
ment; the Owens Bottle Company 
and the Southwest Pulp and Paper 
Company. Paving and sewer 
work will account for $450,000 
more. Alexandria is spending 
$360,000 In a fire station, gas 
mains, paving and sewerage. 

Tulsa 

Although official figures for the 
first six months only show Tulsa 
having $4,571,070 of building, lo- 
cal authorities declare that the 
total for the year will approximate 
$20,000,000. To substantiate the 
statement, a list of buildings is 
named as being in course of erec- 
tion or to be begun within the 
next few months, to total $13,231,- 
000. This list includes the Mayo 
Hotel, twenty stories, $2,000,000; 
The Crosbie building, fifteen sto- 
ries, $1,500,000; The Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, thirteen stories, $1,- 
350,000; Ketchum Hotel, sixteen 
stories, $1,300,000; high school ad- 
dition, $850,000; Shrine temple, 
$800,000; Atlas Life building, 
$750,000; Thomson Hughes build- 
ing, $500,000; National Bank of 
Commerce, $500,000; Wright build- 
ing addition, $400,000; Day build- 


ing, $400,000; First Methodist 
Church, $400,000; Hunt store, 
$350,000; Masonic Temple, $350,- 
000; Gillette building, $350,000; 
Trinity Church, $300,000; Cham- 
ber of Commerce, $200,000, and 
several other business buildings, 
apartments and churches. 

Oklahoma City 

Oklahoma City was only $150,- 
000 behind its great rival for the 
first six months, and ranked thir- 
teenth in the South. The Federal 
Reserve Bank branch, costing half 
a million, was one of the out- 
standing permits, others being the 
Oklahoma City College, $210,000; 
hospitals, $200,000, and several 
apartments. 

Muskogee 

In Muskogee, the Soldiers’ Me- 
morial Hospital, built by the 
state at a cost of $500,000, is near- 
ing completion; additions have 
been made to the Oklahoma Pro- 
ducing and Refining Company’s 
plant, the Traders’ Compress Com- 
pany and the Melton Hotel, while 
the city is building a municipal 
hospital. A central power plant 
for the Oklahoma Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, costing two mil- 
lions, is to be started shortly. The 
city will spend $50,000 in paving 
during the balance of the year. 

Chickasha 

At Chickasha, in addition to a 
good building program, the city 
has constructed Shannon Springs 
Park, has laid five miles of side- 
walk, laid sewers and water 
mains and completed a tourist 
camp. McAlester reports munici- 
pal improvements to cost $200,- 
000; $50,000 of school improve- 
ments; $325,000 in residences; 
churches, $150,000; a half million 
dollar Masonic Temple, and a $55,- 
000 college dormitory. 

Sapulpa 

According to a summary just 
completed of construction work 
now under way and planned for 
the near future this city has a 
$2,000,000 program. Approximate- 
ly 150 houses costing an average 
of $4,000 each are being erected, 
besides bank and office buildings, 
churches, schools and similar 
buildings. 

Dallas 

Dallas, ranking fifth among 
Southern cities, a safe million 
above her eastern rival, Atlanta, 
and has over ten million in sight 
for the near future. Buildings be- 
gun or completed this year in- 
clude the Magnolia building, a 
29-story skyscraper, $3,500,000; 
the 19-story Medical Arts build- 
ing, $1,000,000; the 12-story Dal- 
las Athletic Club, $800,000; the 
Hope Theater, $600,000; the Shrine 
Hospital for Crippled Children, 
$125,000; the Baylor Hospital, 
$500,000; and several other large 
projects. Announced are the 
million dollar First Methodist 
Church; the two million power 
plant of the Dallas Power and 
Light Company; the Stoneleigh 
Court apartments, containing 526 
rooms, $1,000,000; the first unit 
of the Methodist Hospital, $500,- 
000, and the following are pro- 
jected: Churches to total two and 
a half millions; an auditorium, 
$1,500,000; two federal buildings, 
$2,500,000, and $600,000 in schools. 

(Continued on page 27) 
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The South’s Growing Bank Strength 

Told by Governors of Federal Reserve Banks 


Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve banks doing business in the 
Southern district all bear witness 
to the increasing confidence in 
business circles during the pres- 
ent year, and the upward ten- 
dency of bank deposits and in- 
creasing reserves. They have 
kindly furnished the G. L. Miller 
semi-annual survey with the fol- 
lowing statements: 

BY M. B. WELLBORN, 
Governor Federal Reserve Bank 
of Atlanta 

The outstanding feature of the 
financial and commercial world 
lying within the sixth federal re- 
serve' district during the six 
months’ period ending June 30, is 
the general feeling of restored 
confidence which has been felt 
with increasing strength during 
this time. 

This confidence has been ex- 
pressed in many lines, its most 
significant expression being the 
gradual rallying of the total vol- 
ume of debits to individual ac- 
counts — one of the most reliable 
indexes to renewed business ac- 
tivity. May and June revealed 
increases over corresponding 
months of the previous year, this 
being the first time in many 
months that such a condition has 
existed. 

Of particular significance is the 
fact that loans to member banks 
on, the books of the Sixth Fed- 
eral Reserve bank at the present 
time have decreased approxi- 
mately 331 per cent over the same 
date last year, which shows that 
our member banks have reached 
the point where they can finance 
their own paper to a large extent, 
and reflects the vastly improved 
conditions throughout this sec- 
tion. 

Loans outstanding on our books 
as of August 23, 1922, totaled 
$30,773,344.91, as against a total 
of $104,549,560.17 for the same 
day in 1921, In the six months’ 
period of this survey, the ratio of 
cash reserves to combined de- 
posit and federal reserve note lia- 
bilities in this bank has jumped 
from 43.3 per cent on January 1 
to 83.9 per cent on July 1. When 
it is stated that the reserve ratio 
required by law is only 40 per 
cent, the strong condition of our 
financial situation is made ap- 
parent. 

Still another indication of the 
progress now being made by this 
district can be found in a state- 
ment of deposits of member 
banks. In comparing deposit 
figures for a six months’ period. 
Southern banks are at a decided 
disadvantage because of the fact 
that January 1 finds deposits at 
their peak, while July 1 finds 
them approaching the bottom. 
Yet, in spite of this fact, the ag- 
gregate deposits of our member 
banks during this interval have 
advanced approximately 7 per 


cent. It is reasonable to suppose 
that a corresponding increase has 
been registered by non-member 
banks. 

New banks entering our mem- 
bership during this period have 
numbered twenty, but these have 
been small institutions and their 
combined deposits have not 
added materially to the increases 
shown in the following table, 
which shows the aggregate de- 
posits in thousands of dollars of 
member banks, by states in this 
district: 


July 1,1922 

Alabama $131,997 

Florida 124,167 

Georgia 189,115 

Louisiana 194,369 

Mississippi __ 30,984 

Tennessee 130,606 


Jan. 1, 1922 

$129,900 

108,916 

178,641 

191,542 

29,311 

120,933 


Total $801,238 $759,243 

It is my opinion that the pres- 
ent trend will be maintained for 
a niimber of months to come, un- 
der existing conditions, and that 
the showing made on January 1, 
1923, along all lines will show a 
considerable increase over Janu- 
ary 1, 1922. 

BY D. C. BIGGS, 
Governor Federal Reserve Bank 
of St. Louis 

“Distinct progress in the gen- 
eral business and financial posi- 
tion of the eighth federal reserve 
district marked the first six 
months of 1922. The year opened 
with a feeling of greater confi- 
dence among the business com- 
munity in values and the future 
of trade, and this has been re- 
fiected in steady improvement in 
the volume of production and dis- 
tribution of commodities. While 
the disposition continued in the 
direction of caution and conser- 
vation, merchants and the public 
were filling their requirements 
when prices squared with their 
ideas of value. The most potent 
single infiuence working for the 
general betterment was the crop 
outlook, and the early promise has 
been fully verified in yields of the 
principal products of the district. 
This general region depends 
largely upon the success of agri- 
culture for its prosperity, and 
this year will be among the most 
successful in that respect in its 
history. 

“Throughout the first half of 
the year money was plentiful and 
obtainable at advantageous rates 
as contrasted with the preceding 
several years. Liquidation of in- 
tended indebtedness was on a sat- 
isfactory scale, and the end of 
the first half of 1921 found the 
banking situation more nearly 
normal than at any time since 
the war. Commercial failures de- 
creased radically, the total num- 
ber for the district in June being 
125, with $1,525,233 indebtedness. 


against 177 in January, with lia- 
bilities of $4,013,052. Spending in 
the district, as indicated by debits 
to individual accounts, makes an 
extremely satisfactory compara- 
tive showing. For example, in 
the week ending December 28, 

1921, the total debits in the five 
largest centers of this district 
were $153,000,000, while in the 
week ended June 28, 1922, the 
debits totaled $192,000,000. 

“As in the case of other dis- 
tricts the volume of our commer- 
cial loans has declined, but this 
may be ascribed to the smaller 
cost of doing business and other 
natural causes. Deposits of the 
reporting member banks, which 
may be taken as indicative of all 
banks of the district, increased 
3.3 per cent between December 
28, 1921, and June 28, 1922. Be- 
tween June 1, 1921, and June 28, 

1922, an increase of 9.3 per cent 
was shown. 

“The ratio of cash reserves to 
deposit and federal reserve note 
liabilities of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis on July 1, 1922, 
was 67.3 per cent, as compared 
to 67.7 per cent on June 1, 1922, 
and 66.4 per cent on January 1, 
1922. 

“A slowing down in business in 
the immediate past has resulted 
from the coal and railroad strikes, 
but with the settlement of these 
difiiculties there is every indica- 
tion that the improvement noted 
earlier in the year will be car- 
ried much further.’’ 

BY B. A. M’KINNEY, 
Governor Federal Reserve Bank 

of Dallas 

“The Eleventh Federal Reserve 
district, which was probably hit 
harder by the general depression 
in 1920 and 1921 than any other 
district in the country, is now 
facing a decidedly brighter out- 
look, and although recovery here 
has up to this time made some- 
what slow progress, present pros- 
pects indicate that this district 
will enjoy one of the most suc- 
cessful crop years since' 1919, and 
returns from 1922 farm products 
should restore practically normal 
business conditions here during 
the coming fall and winter. 

“Deposits of member banks in- 
creased from $665,190,000 on De- 
cember 31, 1921, to $698,729,000 
on June 30, 1922, or a gain 

of $33,539,000. This increase is 
especially significant because it 
occurred during the season of the 
year when there is usually a 
heavy decline in bank deposits. 
In fact, during the corresponding 
six months in 1921, there was a 
decrease in deposits of $100,000,- 
000 . 

“One of the most reassuring 
evidences of the progress being 
made towards normal conditions 
in the Southwest is the statistics 
of commercial failures, which 
show a steadily decreasing busi- 


ness mortality rate during the 
past seven months. The aggre- 
gate liabilities of firms which 
suspended in July was 65 per cent 
less than the monthly average for 
the first six months of the year. 

“Banks generally are in strong 
condition, and are ready and will- 
ing to finance any legitimate ex- 
pansion of industry and com- 
merce which may warrant it.’’ 

The Situation in the Richmond 

District 

A summary of business in the 
district during the first six 
months of 1922 shows a gradu- 
ally improving condition. On the 
whole, debits to individual ac- 
counts showed well above those 
for a similar period in 1921, and 
the reserve ratio gradually 
mounted until it reached 76.03%, 
compared with 42.95% for July 
13, 1921. 

Unemployment had practically 
ceased throughout the district, 
except such as was occasioned by 
voluntary strikes. The immense 
building programs, both in com- 
mercial structures and residences 
and in road-building, drew heavily 
upon labor. An actual scarcity 
of building workers was felt in 
certain centers, while the road 
construction gave employment to 
thousands of unskilled persons. 

Business failures decreased 
during the period, the July fig- 
ures being the lowest for a num- 
ber of months. Crop prices were 
rising and general lines of busi- 
ness experiencing an increasing: 
optimism. 

The seventy-nine member banks 
of the district showed marked im- 
provement on July 5, 1922 over 
July 6, 1921. Total loans and in- 
vestments remained practically 
the same, being $538,844,000 in 
1922. Time deposits increased 
from $119,602,000 to $146,329,000. 
Demand deposits increased from 
$303,500,000 to $329,278,000. 

The manufacturing situation 
continues healthy. The textile 
mills, of which there are a very 
large number in the district, are 
all working on a full time basis, 
practically. Tobacco and furni- 
ture plants are employing their 
usual forces and both outlooks 
are normal. The Richmond plant 
of the American Locomotive 
Company and the Newport News 
Shipbuilding and Drydock Com- 
pany have both taken on more 
men during recent months and 
are increasing production. 

Wholesale trade maintains its 
position, there being little change 
over the same period last year. 
Collections are slowly but stead- 
ily improving. 

With improved crop conditions, 
better prices and greater opti- 
mism, the district should antici- 
pate an excellent autumn busi- 
ness, providing the national 
strike situation does not mate- 
rially affect the general business 
world. 
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Governors Tell of State Progress 


Governors of Southern states, 
who are intimately in touch with 
affairs over the entire area of 
their respective states, are opti- 
mistic for the future. In state- 
ments made to this survey, a 
number of leading executives have 
voiced their firm belief in a won- 
derful period of expansion which 
lies just ahead. These state- 
ments are as follows: 

BY E. LEE TRINKLE, 
Governor of Virginia 

“The determination to go for- 
ward, which is the common her- 
itage of every normal man, is no 
less the will of the state. The 
power of this will is measured 
by the character of its citizen- 
ship, for it is simply the expres- 
sion of that character; and prog- 
ress in industry, in education, in 
government, in service to man- 
kind, is proof of its existence. 

“If I mistake not the spirit of 
Virginia today, it is to advance 
all along the line. The Virginia 
of Washington and Jefferson, of 
Henry and Mason, of Marshall 
and Madison, of Lee and Jack- 
son, the Virginia which emerged 
from Civil War reconstruction 
with spirit unbroken, faces the 
problems of World War readjust- 
ment with confidence and op- 
timism. 

“The year of 1921 was one of 
business depression. The year of 
1922 is one of business revival. 
General conditions this year will 
far exceed those of any year since 
the late war, while reports from 
all over the state indicate that 
crops are in excellent condition 
and that soon the fields will be 
‘white with harvest.’ The benefi- 
cent results to all the people of 
the state of the fifty per cent re- 
duction in the tax on intangible 
personal property, made by the 
last General Assembly, already 
apparent, will become more ap- 
parent as time passes. 

“To me it seems that Virginia’s 
greatest present need — indeed, 
the South’s greatest present need 
— is adequate transportation fa- 
cilities. A complete system of 
improved highways bringing to- 
gether our people as into one 
great family, supplementing the 
railroads, or furnishing quick 
means of intercommunication in 
those sections where means do 
not now exist, will do more to 
increase the value of our lands, 
to stimulate agricultural and in- 
dustrial development, and to add 
to the material prosperity of the 
state, than any other one thing. 
Greater efficiency in public edu- 
cation, especially in the rural 
sections, depend also in large 
measure upon improved high- 
ways. It is the right of every 
child to be within easy reach of 
a public school. The highway re- 
organization act of this year was 
a forward step, and constitutes, 
it is hoped, an earnest effort that 
funds will soon be made available 


to carry out a progressive, yet 
conservative, plan of road-build- 
ing.” 

BY ALBERT C. RITCHIE, 
Governor of Maryland 

“The state of Maryland, with 
Baltimore as its metropolis, is 
developing more and more into 
an industrial state. This is evi- 
denced by the drift of population 
into the leading industrial cen- 
ters of the state. This accumula- 
tion of population in the manu- 
facturing cities is not due alone 
to the migration of Maryland 
country lads to Baltimore, Cum- 
berland, Hagerstown and other of 
the larger towns on the eastern 
and western shores, but it is due 
also to the incoming of outside 
labor which is attracted here by 
our expanding industrial growth. 
This is attested by the 25 per 
cent increase in the average num- 
ber of our wage earners which 
has marked recent years. Actual 
wages paid out in dollars and 
cents have increased 180 per 
cent. This has been accompa- 
nied by the rather remarkable 
record of nearly 115 per cent in- 
crease in our manufacturing cap- 
ital. The output of manufac- 
tured products, within that same 
period, shows an increase of 
about 132 per cent in value. 

“Taking the number of wage 
earners as the basis of measur- 
ing their ranking importance in 
the state, the following list rep- 
resents the manufacturing lines 
which have won an industrial 
leadership in Maryland, no one 
of which employs less than 1,000 
persons, many run about 10,000 
and some exceed 18,000: 

“Shipbuilding, men’s clothing, 
cars and railroad shop repairing, 
canning, iron and steel work, tin- 
ware, foundry and machine shop 
products, men’s furnishing goods, 
stamped and enamel ware, cotton 
goods products, fertilizers, con- 
fectionery and ice cream, wom- 
en’s clothing, skirts, printing and 
book publishing, tobacco prod- 
ucts, bakery products, slaughter- 
ing and meat packing, paper and 
wood pulp, boxes (wooden), 
boxes (paper), furniture, planing 
mill products, straw hats, lumber 
products, glass products, brick, 
terra cotta and fire brick prod- 
ucts. 

“Of the factories operating in 
the state, 22 per cent have an out- 
put of less than $5,000 each; 32 
per cent have an output ranging 
between $5,000 and $20,000 each; 
25 per cent have an output rang- 
ing between $20,000 and $100,000 
each; 13 per cent have an output 
ranging between $100,000 and 
$500,000 each; 2 per cent have an 
output ranging between $500,000 
and $1,000,000 each, and 2 per 
cent have an output over $1,000,- 
000 each. 

“The general condition of in- 
dustry in Maryland is distinctly 
healthy and the outlook bright.” 


BY THOMAS W. HARDWICK, 
Governor of Georgia 

“The progress that has been 
made in building and other op- 
erations affecting the material 
development of our Southern 
states has been truly remarkable 
during the past decade, and very 
noticeably so within the past six 
months. That this has taken 
place in the face of economic con- 
ditions, seemingly adverse, au- 
gurs well indeed for the future 
of this section, and speaks, as 
no amount of arguing could, of 
the substantial foundation upon 
which Southern prosperity rests. 

“Not only is greater wealth be- 
ing produced below the Mason- 
Dixon line as the direct result of 
native exploitation of the re- 
sources of Southern mines, mills, 
farms, etc., but an increasing vol- 
ume of outside capital is steadily 
being attracted. 

“A generation ago, the South 
was recovering from the most 
disastrous catastrophe in its his- 
tory. Its people were disheart- 
ened; its industrial system was 
in the throes of regeneration; it 
was virtually penniless. Yet, 
with true Southern valor, new 
courage and new enterprise was 
jjorn out of the ashes of a blast- 
ing war. Gradually the resources 
of soil and mountain, of forest and 
sea were tapped. Year by year 
new vigor was gained, new wealth 
created, until today our beloved 
Dixie stands shoulder to shoulder 
with the rest of the country in 
economic progress. 

“The potential ‘ wealth of the 
Southern states is enormous. Its 
resources have barely been 
tapped. Coal, timber, iron, food- 
stuffs and a limitless variety of 
other products exist in profusion. 
They are bringing constantly in- 
creasing wealth to our people and 
stimulating a remarkable amount 
of new building. 

“There are many factors for the 
present and growing prosperity 
of the South. The stability and 
elasticity of our banking system, 
a higher average of education, 
the influx of outside capital, the 
growth of new industries and the 
expansion of old ones, progress 
in highway building, better leg- 
islation, a broadening viewpoint 
and contact with national and in- 
ternational affairs, vastly in- 
creased exports, rapid expansion 
of Southern shipping, great 
strides in port development and 
other factors. Even now Geor- 
gia has under consideration legis- 
lation to give state support to 
Georgia port facilities. 

“Withal, the South of 1922 has 
become a power of vast conse- 
quence in the affairs and the ma- 
terial development of the nation. 
That it will become even more 
so is evident in view of its tre- 
mendous area, comprising nearly 
one-third of the entire country, its 
growing population, now almost 


one-third that of the nation and 
consisting of the finest Anglo- 
Saxon stock of America, its open 
winters and long growing season 
and other things that favor both 
material and spiritual progress, 
assuring ‘a greater nation 
through a greater South.’ ” 

BY JOHN M. PARKER, 
Governor of Louisiana 
“Louisiana is one of the great- 
est states in the Union. We have 
the largest sulphur deposits in 
the world, the largest salt mines, 
vast tracts of standing pine, the 
largest tracts of cypress remain- 
ing in the world, the largest gas 
fields in the world, and are third 
in the production of oil, to say 
nothing in regard to the large 
numbers of other minerals which 
are just being developed. It 
strikes the careful observer that 
we have just begun to scratch 
the surface of possibilities here. 

“This season, in spite of the 
extremely high water, we are 
blessed with good crops of cane, 
rice, corn and cotton, with pros- 
pects of fairly remunerative 
prices. 

“Over and above all our nat- 
ural possibilities, Louisiana pos- 
sesses, and, in fact all Southern 
states possess an asset infinitely 
greater, and that is the inherent 
manhood and patriotism of our 
people who are less contaminated 
by the influx of vast hordes of 
illiterates from old Europe than 
any other section of America. 

“With sincere respect for the 
law and wholesale patriotism and 
a wonderful awakening along 
commercial and civic lines, the 
South today offers greater advan- 
tages and opportunities than any 
section of the world, and espe- 
cially to that high-class citizen- 
ship ready and willing to work 
with both brain and brawn and 
to work not along the lines of 
agitation or discord, but to make 
our section God-fearing and law- 
abiding and the best place in the 
world for a man and his family 
to live.” 

BY LEE M. RUSSELL, 

Governor of Mississippi 
“I am sure that no state in the 
Union, taking into consideration 
all the conditions, has made a bet- 
ter progress in the past ten years 
than Mississippi. My reason for 
this conclusion is as follows: 
“First — Diversified farming has 
taken a strong hold on the peo- 
ple. The boll weevil was a bless- 
ing in disguise, driving the 
farmer from one product, cotton, 
to the raising of a number of 
products, corn, hay and peas, and 
to the industries that always go 
hand-in-hand— truck raising and 
dairying. The live-at-home idea 
IS here to stay. We are essen- 
tially an agricultural state and 
must be so always. 

“Second—Our educational sys- 
tem has made wonderful strides. 

(Continued on page 27) 
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There was a time when travel 
ill the South, especially visits to 
the smaller cities and towns, was 
fraught with much discomfort, 
when hotels had to be considered 
as places of abode. There were 
few really modern hotels in the 
section; and those that were best 
were those that still kept an old- 
fashioned notion of Southern hos- 
pitality and persisted in making 
the traveler feel at home in home- 
like surroundings. 

For the most part, the “com 
mercial hotel” w^as neither mod 
ern nor well kept. Only in the 
largest centers, like Atlanta, 
Piirmingham and New Orleans, 
was the visitor sure of the best 
appointments in his room and 
meals. 

But in the last few years, ho- 
tels of the very finest and most 
modern construction have sprung 
up in every growing city of the 
South. A civic pride has arisen, 
even in places of five and ten 
thousand, which has resulted in 
the formation of local stock com- 
panies and the erection of build- 
ings which could not possibly be 
financed by private capital for 
strictly commercial gain. 

Within the past three years 
there has been a veritable epi- 
demic of unusually good hotels 
built in large and small cities 
alike. And the first six months 
of 1922 found a continuous suc- 
cession of new hotel contracts and 
new stock companies to finance 
buildings to be erected during the 
remainder of the year. 

The first new house to be men- 
tioned in the course of this sur- 
vey is the Francis Scott Key, the 
elaborate new hotel now under 
construction at Frederick, Mary- 
land. This building will represent 
an outlay of $900,000. 

Washington is contemplating 
the President, a million and a 
half structure, and beginning the 
Ritz, promoted with the view of 
providing the most sumptuous ' 
surroundings yet devised for the | 
wealth and social brilliance of 
the nation's capital. This hotel 
will cost $9,000,000, and will have 
as a special feature magnificent 
suites for foreign missions. 

The Berkely Springs Hotel Com- 
pany, of Alexandria, Va., has re- 
cently been incorporated to erect 
an $800,000 resort structure. Win- 
chester, a small town, is to have 
modern accommodations in the 
Ceorge Washington, a $200,000 
house. Two stories are being 
added to the Virginian Hotel, at 
Lynchburg, to care for the in- 
creasing demands of transients. 

At Wheeling, W. Va., the his- 
toric McLure House, where Stat- 
ler got his start as a bell-boy, is 
to have an annex costing $250,000. 
The Hotel Bluefield, at Bluefield, 
is a $800,000 investment. Two 
smaller hotels are being erected 
at Welch, W. Va., one to cost 
$150,000, and the other $40,000. 


The Proposed Tri-State Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 


Large Carolina Projects 

Over $5,000,000 of hotels are in 
course of erection in North Caro- 
lina or planned for the immedi- 
ate future. Chief of these is the 
Charlotte Hotel, a pretentious 
building, twelve stories in height, 
with 258 rooms, each with bath. 
Additions have recently been 
made to the Selwyn. 

Wilmington has finished sub- 
scriptions to a million dollar pro- 
ject which is to be erected in the 
fall. This hostelry will cater es- 
pecially to the tourist trade and 
will be complete in all its appoint 
ments. Boyd’s Hotel, at Smith’s 
Island, is also planned for the 
near future. The O’Berry Hotel 
has been completed, as has the 
Seashore, a small resort hotel at 
W^rightsville Beach. 

Raleigh has subscribed $750,- 
000 towards a modern and com- 
modious hotel to meet the de- 
mands of rapidly expanding re- 
quirements. A large resort hotel, 
to cost a million, is announced for 
Asheville, already blessed with 
several of the largest and finest 
resort places in the country. The 
Mayview Club Hotel, at Blowing 
Rock, another well-known resort, 
is costing a quarter of a million. 

High Point opened the Shera- 
ton a $700,000 structure of the 
most improved type, at the be- 
ginning of the spring, and States- 
ville also saw a modern house 
comiileted and opened to the pub- 
lic. Albemarle, with a $100,000 


project, and Rutherfordton, with 
the $75,000 Tanner Hotel, are 
smaller place to have new accom- 
modations for their visitors. 

The outstanding improvement 
in South Carolina is the Francis 
Marion, a million dollar house, for 
Charleston. This beautiful struc- 
ture will contain 312 rooms, each 
with bath, and will have many of 
the latest ideas in hotel equip- 
ment incorporated into its plans. 
Hotel activity at Greenville is 
also very marked at this time. A 
$175,000 addition has been made 
to the Imperial; the Ottaray has 
made improvements totaling $75,- 
000; and two new hotels are an- 
nounced for the fall, each to cost 
half a million, although it is not 
certain that both will be built. 
The Highland Park Hotel, at 
Aiken, has restored a wing burned 
last season at a cost of $75,000. 
A small hotel is being erected at 
Manning. 

Georgia and Florida Resorts 

Two great resort projects occu- 
py the center of the stage in Geor- 
gia. the restored Bon Air, of Au- 
gusta, a million dollar investment, 
pd the talked-of $1,500,000 tour- 
ist hotel of Atlanta, which is yet 
in a formative stage. However, 
the Richmond, a new commercial 
hotel, in Augusta, and the Ansley 
annex, in Atlanta, share attention 
with the resort. The Richmond 
is a 250 room house costing $750.- 
000; while the Ansley Annex will 
bring this standard Atlanta house 
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with private bath. The George 
Washington, a $200,000 hotel for 
Cordele, will be exceptionally well 
equipped for a town hotel, and 
the $115,000 hotel at Dalton is also 
an excellent example of the new 
type of small houses. Macon is 
now building two small hotels. 

Foremost among Florida resorts 
now riearing completion is the 
Angebilt, of Orlando, costing 
three quarters of a million and 
prepared to serve the most exact- 
ing patrons. Across the street 
from it, the annex to the San 
Juan, a $350,000 structure, is ris- 
ing. Next in line come the half 
million dollar projects— the El 
Verano, a handsome resort hotel 
at West Palm Beach, and Lund’s 
Hotel, at St. Petersburg. The 
“Sunshine City” is also erecting 
two other houses costing a quar- 
ter of a million or over. The 
Fountain Inn, at Eustis. will rep- 
resent an investment of $400,000, 
w’hile the new stock company at 
Lakeland is subscribing a similar 
amount for a tourist house at that 
point. Key West has recently 
opened the Casa Marina, an ele- 
gantly appointed hostelry repre- 
senting an outlay of $300,000, de- 
signed to accommodate tourists en 
route to Cuba. Tallahassee. De- 
Land, Plant City and Daytona all 
have in course of construction 
smaller resort centers costing 
from $75,000 to $200,000. One of 
the most interesting of all Florida 
projects now on foot is the Foun- 
tain of Youth development at St. 
Augustine. Four million dollars 
will be spent in developing an ex- 
tensive tract of land and providing 
all kinds of sporting opportunities, 
as well as erecting one of the fin- 
est hotels in the South. 

Alabama Buildings 

Montgomery will shortly erect 
a $300,000 hotel, if present plans 
materialize. Small houses were 
erected during the first part of 
the year at Marion and Tuskegee. 

Tennessee Developments 

Chief of Tennessee’s hotels is 
the Tri-State, a new project of 
fifteen stories and 354 rooms. An 
enclosed roof garden will be a 
feature. The cost has not been 
announced, but will probably run 
well over a million. The new 
building for Johnson City, financed 
by public subscriptions, will cost 
half a million and will be nine 
stories with 124 rooms. 

McKim, Mead and White have 
drawn plans for a million dollar 
resort for the crest of Lookout 
Mountain, near Chattanooga, and 
work is expected to begin in the 
fall. A small hotel has been 
erected at Ducktown. 

The greatest hotel on the Ken- 
tucky horizon is the mammoth 600 
room project for Louisville In- 
dications now point to the actual 
beginning of this structure next 
year. The civic clubs of Hender- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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'riifi'u wa.s a time when travel 
in ilu' South, especially visits to 
the smaller cities and towns, was 
fraiiftlit with much discomfort, 
when liotids had to be considered 
as places of abode. There were 
few really modern hotels in the 
section: and those that were best 
were those that still kept an old- 
fashioned notion of Southern hos- 
pitality and persisted in making 
the traveler feel at home in home- 
like surroundings. 

For the most part, the “com 
menial hotel" was neither mod- 
ern nor well kept. Only in the 
largest centers. like Atlanta, 
liirmingham and New Orleans, 
was the visitor sure of the best 
appointments in his room and 
meals. 

lUit in the last few years, ho- 
tels of the very finest and most 
modern construction have sprung 
up in every growing city of the 
South. A civic pride has arisen, 
even in places of five and ten 
thousand. Avhich has resulted in 
the formation of local stock com- 
panies and the erection of build- 
ings which could not possibly be 
financed by private capital for 
strictly commercial gain. 

W'ithin the past three years 
there has been a veritable epi- 
demic of unusually good hotels 
built in large and small cities 
alike. And the first six months 
of 1922 found a continuous suc- 
cession of new hotel contracts and 
new stock companies to finance 
buildings to lie erected during the 
rmnainder of the year. 

The first new house to be men- 
tioned in the course of this sur- 
vey is the Francis Scott Key, the 
elaborate new hotel now under 
construction at Frederick, Mary- 
land. This building will represent 
an outlay of $900,000. 

Washington is contemplating 
the President, a million and a 
half structure, and beginning the 
Hitz, promoted with the view of 
providing the most sumptuous 
surroundings yet devised for the 
wealth and social brilliance of 
the nation’s capital. This hotel 
will cost $9,000,000, and will have 
as a special feature magnificent 
suites for foreign missions. 

The Berkely Springs Hotel Com- 
pany. of Alexandria, Va., has re- 
cently been incorporated to erect 
an $800,000 resort structure. Win- 
< hester, a small town, is to have 
modern accommodations in the 
Ceorge Washington, a $200,000 
house. Two stories are being 
added to the Virginian Hotel, at 
Lynchburg, to care for the in- 
creasing demands of transients. 

At Wheeling. W. Va.. the his- 
toric McLure House, where Stat- 
ler got his start as a bell-boy. is 
to have an annex costing $250,000. 
The Hotel Rluefield, at Bluefield, 
is a $800,000 investment. Two 
smaller hotels are being erected 

one to cost 


I'eyond the 300 room mark, each 
with private bath. The Ceorge 
Washington, a $200,000 hotel for 
Cordele, will be exceptionally well 
equipped for a town hotel, and 
the $ll;),o00 hotel at Dalton is also 
an excellent example of the new 
t.vpe of small houses. Macon is 
now building two small hotels. 

Foremost among Florida resorts 
now nearing completion is the 
Angebilt. of Orlando, costing 
three quarters of a million and 
prepared to serve the most exact- 
ing patrons. Across the street 
from it, the annex to the San 
Juan, a $350,000 structure, is ris- 
Next in line come the half 
million dollar projects — the El 
Verano, a handsome resort hotel 
at West Palm Beach, and Lund’s 
Hotel, at St. Petersburg. The 
“Sunshine City” is also erecting 
two other houses costing a quar- 
ter of a million or over. The 
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Large Carolina Projects 

Over $5,000,000 of hotels are in 
course of erection in North Caro- 
lina. or planned for the immedi- 
ate future. Chief of these is the 
Charlotte Hotel, a pretentious 
Iniilding, twelve stories in height, 
with 258 rooms, each with bath. 
Additions have recently been 
made to the Selwvn. 
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Wilmington has finished sub- 
scriptions to a million dollar pro- 
ject which is to be erected in the 
fall. This hostelry will cater es- 
pecially to the tourist trade and 
will be complete in all its appoint 
ments. Boyd’s Hotel, at Smith’s 
Island, is also planned for the 
near future. The O’Berry Hotel 
has been completed, as has the 
Seashore, a small resort hotel at 
Wrightsville Beach. 

Raleigh has subscribed $750,- 
000 towards a modern and com- 
modious hotel to meet the de- 
mands of rapidly expanding re- 
quirements. A large resort hotel, 
to cost a million, is announced for 
Asheville, already blessed with 
several of the largest and finest 
resort places in the country. The 
Mayview Club Hotel, at Blowing 
Rock, another well-known resort, 
is costing a quarter of a million. 

High Point opened the Shera- 
ton a $700,000 structure of the 
most improved type, at the be- 
ginning of the spring, and States- 
ville also saw a modern house 
completed and opened to the pub- 
lic. Albemarle, with a $100,000 


project, and Rutherfordton. with 
the $75,000 Tanner Hotel, are 
smaller place to have new accom- 
modations for their visitors. 

The outstanding improvement 
in South Carolina is the Francis 
Marion, a million dollar house, for 
Charleston. This beautiful struc- 
ture will contain 312 rooms, each 
with bath, and will have many of 
the latest ideas in hotel equip- 
ment incorporated into its plans. 
Hotel activity at Greenville is 
also very marked at this time. A 
$175,000 addition has been made 
to the Imperial; the Ottaray has 
made improvements totaling $75,- 
000; and two new hotels are an- 
nounced for the fall, each to cost 
half a million, although it is not 
certain that both will be built. 
The Highland Park Hotel, at 
Aiken, has restored a wing burned 
last season at a cost of $75,000. 
A small hotel is being erected at 
.Manning. 

Georgia and Florida Resorts 

Two great resort projects occu- 
py the center of the stage in Geor- 
gia, the restored Bon Air, of Au- 
gusta, a million dollar investment, 
and the talked-of $1,500,000 tour- 
ist hotel of Atlanta, which is yet 
in a formative stage. However, 
the Richmond, a new commercial 
hotel, in Augusta, and the Ansley 
annex, in Atlanta, share attention 
with the resort. The Richmond 
is a 250 room house costing $750,- 
000; while the Ansley Annex will 
bring this standard Atlanta house 


the Tri-State, a new project of 
fifteen stories and 354 rooms. An 
enclosed roof garden will be a 
feature. The cost has not been 
announced, but will probably run 
well over a million. The new 
building for Johnson City, financed 
by public subscriptions, will cost 
half a million and will be nine 
stories with 124 rooms 

McKim, Mead and White have 
drawn plans for a million dollar 
resort for the crest of Lookout 
Mountain, near Chattanooga, and 
work is expected to begin in the 
tall. A small hotel has been 
erected at Ducktown. 

The greatest hotel on the Ken- 
tucky horizon is the mammoth 600 
room project for Louisville. In- 
uications now point to the actual 
beginning of this structure next 
year. The civic clubs of Hender- 
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Remarkable School Programs 


The most unbelievable rate at 
which educational facilities are 
increasing in the South is wit- 
nessed by the building record for 
the section during the period from 
September, 1921, to June 1, 1922, 
when, according to the Manufac- 
turers’ Record, $100,000,000 was 
being spent in the erection of 
school buildings — this figure not 
including equipment. 

Nothing could give a better in- 
dex to the present unusual prog- 
ress now being made in the coun- 
try south of the Mason and Dixon 
line than this evidence of in- 
creased equipment for the train- 
ing of the South’s children. The 
most significant feature of all is 
the number of high school struc- 
tures that are now being erected, 
especially located in the more ru- 
ral sections. 

To secure an adequate picture 
of this educational development, 
the adjoining table, covering the 
nine months’ period before men- 
tioned, and showing the construc- 
tion w’ork in progress, should be 
r03»(i * 

It will be noted that North 
Carolina is in the lead both in 
bond issues and school buildings 
under construction, closely fol- 
lOTved by Missouri and Texas. 
Georgia and Maryland, while 
showing excellent amounts are 
not so far up in total buildings. 

The R. J. Reynolds High School, 
of Winston-Salem, is the greatest 
of North Carolina public school 
projects. Ultimately, this group 
will cost a million and a half, al- 
though only $450,000 is being 
spent now. Winston-Salem has 
voted $1,800,000 of school bonds, 
and of this amount $700,000 goes 
to the Reynolds High School, a 
similar amount to a technical high 
school. The balance will go to 
five w'hite and three negro schools. 

A million dollars is being spent 
on Raleigh’s schools, $500,000 
going to a high school, $140,000 
to a negro industrial high school, 
and the balance to two elementary 
schools and repairs on others. 

Gastonia is erecting an excel- 
lent high school to cost $350,000, 
to include auditorium, gymnasium, 
laboratories, domestic science and 
manual training equipment and 
many other modern ideas. Char- 
lotte’s high school is costing $242,- 
000, and a vocational school $125,- 
000. A colored school at Eliza- 
beth City wTIl amount to $175,- 
000, and two white schools will 
total $350,000. In addition to 
Fayetteville’s $250,000 high school 
there wdll be a $158,000 common 
school. 

Other interesting school proj- 
ects include Lenoir, $125,000; 
Washington, $300,000; Wilson, 
$290,000; Farmville, $150,000; and 
many others. 

Among college buildings are the 
$500,000 addition to the College for 
Women, at Greensboro; the $200,- 
000 dormitory and dining hall of 
Bennett College, of the same city; 
the School for the Blind group, at 
Raleigh $350,000. 


Schools Under Construction, Sept. 1921--June 1922 


state 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Georgia 

Florida 

^V'ashington, D. C. 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

North Carolina __ 

Oklahoma 

South Carolina __ 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West Virginia 


Total 


Number 
of Buildings 

38 

9 

41 

35 
13 

36 

37 
24 
29 
60 

107 

40 

47 
49 

113 

48 
40 


766 


Total Cost 
$ 3,144,750 
307,500 
9,968,715 

2.966.400 
4,608,429 
2,773,711 
3,836,690 
9,216,000 
1,726,300 

10,141,800 

11,998,453 

5,362,480 

2,138,730 

3,349,632 

10,016,450 

4,124,837 

2.815.400 

$88,496,277 


NUMBER AND PAR VALUE OF SCHOOL BOND ISSUES SOLD 
IN SOUTH FOR FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1922 
State Number Value 

Alabama 6 $ 1,065,000 

Arkansas 8 318,000 

B’lorida 13 1,347,000 

Georgia 11 4,863,500 

Kentucky 8 1,331,500 

Louisiana 15 1,838,000 

Maryland 5 518,000 

Mississippi - : 12 484,000 

Missouri 13 2,340,600 

North Carolina 46 9,558,000 

Oklahoma 12 1,807,000 

South Carolina 13 1,351,000 

Tennessee 13 1,320,000 

I’exas 58 4,833,500 

Virginia 7 637,000 

West Virginia 6 438,000 

Total 246 $34,050,100 


Texas has 32 buildings in course 
of erection costing over $100,000 
each, and seventy over $50,000. 
High schools costing between 
$150,000 and $200,000 are under 
way at Amarillo, Beaumont, Fort 
Worth, Gainesville, Greenville, 
Ranger, Sulphur Springs and Tay- 
lor. Waco has a $400,000 build- 
ing program. 

Over a million dollars of col- 
lege construction is now in prog- 
ress at Columbia, Mo., for the 
University of Missouri and Steph- 
ens College. About a million dol- 
lars is being expended on vari- 
ous schools in Kansas City. Se- 
dalia plans a $400,000 high school. 
Two St. Louis high schools will 
each cost $1,675,000. St. Louis 
University is expending half a 
million. 

I’.altimore is busily engaged on 
the first part of a $10,000,000 pro- 
gram. Johns Hopkins is erecting 
a $300,000 dormitory. The West- 
ern Maryland College, at West- 
minster, is spending $250,000 on 
new improvements. 

Georgia’s program is topped by 
the $4,000,000 outlay of Atlanta. 
Work on the first of the groups, 
which include two senior high 
schools, four junior high schools 
and several elementary schools, 
will begin the first of the 
fall. Montezuma is erecting a 
$100,000 school, and Valdosta is 
putting out $150,000. 


The junior high schools at Enid, 
Okla., will cost $250,000; Lawton 
contemplates a $160,000 high 
school; Muskogee is spending 
$136,000 on its school system, and 
Sapulpa has a $225,000 bond is- 
sue to spend. Tulsa’s magnificent 
million dollar high school is un- 
der way. 

Buildings for educational facili- 
ties in Virginia as announced dur- 
ing the past nine months number 
48 costing approximately $4,125,- 
000. Work is being rushed on 
Blackstone College for Girls, of 
Petersburg. It will involve the 
expenditure of more than $300,- 
000. At Lexington a $150,000 
chemical laboratory will be built 
for Washington & Lee Univer- 
sity. A colored high school at 
Lynchburg will cost $105,000. At 
the Randolph Macon Woman’s Col- 
lege the Smith Memorial Build- 
ing is nearing completion at a 
cost of $175,000. The new build- 
ing consists of a dining hall with 
a seating capacity of 600, and an 
auditorium for 1200, in addition 
to all the necessary rooms and 
quarters for student activities. 
Norfolk has a big school building 
program, a large amount of the 
work having been started in the 
summer and early fall of last 
year. 

The Woodrow Wilson High 
School at Portsmouth will cost 
$115,000. Richmond is building 


a $100,000 addition to Maury 
School. The $110,000 grade 
school in Forest Hill is now 
nearly completed. Contract for 
the $400,000 junior high building 
is let and the work is progress- 
ing rapidly. 

Suffolk’s new school building 
is under contract. 

With 37 buildings included in 
its program Louisiana has plans 
already announced for expending 
over $3,800,000 in work of this 
character. 

The Faulk school costing $110,- 
000 and the Tucker school costing 
$125,000 are at Monroe. The New 
Iberia high school involves the 
expenditure of over $100,000. An 
annex to the Gayarre School, New 
Orleans, is being erected at a 
cost of $112,000. The Catholic 
Diocesan Seminary is making 
improvements totaling $575,000. 
Two elementary schools are be- 
ing built at an estimated cost of 
$210,000. Plans are under way 
for additional buildings to meet 
the city’s needs. 

A public school at Rayville will 
cost $125,000. A similar struc- 
ture at Shreveport is being 
erected at a cost of $150,000. 

A county high school at Ville 
Platte is nearing completion at 
a cost of about $100,000. 

Tennessee with 49 projects of 
this character at a cost of over 
$3,350,000 is going rapidly for- 
ward with its program. At Cooke 
ville a $100,000 building for the 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 
is under contract. Five buildings 
to cost $500,000 are planned for 
Jackson at Lambeth College, the 
first unit to be erected shortly at 
a cost of $100,000. The contract 
for a $150,000 building at the East 
Tennessee Normal school has 
been let at Johnson City. 

Elaborate plans are in course 
of preparation which will mean 
the ultimate expenditure of over 
$1,000,000 for building improve- 
ments at the Southwestern Pres- 
byterian University. The erec- 
tion of a $150,000 building at the 
West Tennessee Normal school 
is in progress. Contract has been 
let for a building at the Middle 
Tennessee Normal School at Mur- 
freesboro, to cost $150,000. 

At Nashville work is progress- 
ing on improvements and addi- 
tions to the A. & I. Negro Nor- 
mal school at a cost of $150,000. 

Alabama’s program calls for 
completion of 38 structures val- 
ued at $3,144,750. At Anniston a 
four-story building, costing $100,- 
000 is under way at the Barber 
Memorial Seminary. 

In Arkansas there are 9 school 
buildings covered in this sum- 
mary. A $50,000 building under 
way at England, a $80,000 school 
under construction and plans for 
another to cost $75,000 at Fort 
Smith, and actual work under 
way on numerous others costing 
from $10,000 to $50,000 each 
makes up a total for the state of 
$307,500. 
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Water Power Development Rapid 


With 9,000,000 potential horse- | 
flower in the South to care for , 
<he industrial requirements of the 
section for the future, the devel- 
opment of this mighty power re- [ 
serve is being rapidly extended. , 
The future industrial expansion 
of the section can be glimpsed by 
.a brief investigation of the power 
reserves which are held within 
ihe Southern area. 

The southern end of the Appa- 
lachian Mountains is one of the 
largest rainfall areas in the coun- 
itry. From it run a dozen mighty 
rivers to the Atlantic and Gulf. 
Before these rivers can reach the 
rolling plains of the coastal belt, 
fthey are obliged to drop from one 
fto two thousand feet after they 
have reached considerable vol- 
ume in size. It is from this heavy 
drop of large volumes of water 
that the Southeast will derive the 
greater portion of its power in 
years to come. 

It is the cheapest power in 
America and the surest of sup- 
ply. The Government has wisely 
reserved vast stretches of timber- 
land at the sources of the prin- 
cipal rivers as forest reserves: 
while the various power compa- 
nies now operating in the section 
are building immense reservoir 
dams to control the water supply 
in times of excessive drought. 

The influx of industry to avail 
itself of such power resources is 
a foregone conclusion, and the 
vanguard of this development is 
already far advanced. 

There has been much discus- 
sion of the Muscle Shoals devel- 
opment in northern Alabama and 
its ability to supply great quan- 
tities of power. But the Wilson 
.dam and the rest of this immense 
government project is only one 
item in the waterpower program 
.of Alabama, The Mitchell dam. 
on the Coosa River, now being 
constructed by the Alabama 
Power Company, will be capable 
of developing 100,000 horsepower 
and of supplying sixty cities and 
towns with current. Great prog- 
ress has been made on this proj- 
ect during 1922 and it will be 
ready for commission early next 
year. 

The Georgia Railway &. Power 
Company has resumed work on 
its Tugalo dam, a short distance 
below the famous Tallulah Falls 
plant in north Georgia, and work 
is progressing rapidly. When it 
is completed on January 1, 1924, 
it will add 85,000 horsepower to 
the total of 150,000 horsepower 
already being generated at Tal- 
lulah Falls, Bull Sluice on the 
Chattahoochee, and other smaller 
plants. This will be the fourth 
dam in a continuous chain begin- 
ning with the Burton and Lake- 
mont storage dams above the Tal- 
lulah Falls dam, each of which 
holds billions of cubic feet of 
water in reserve. 

The cost of the Tugalo dam is 
estimated at $4,000,000. The 
company is also expending $400,- 


000 in increasing the production 
of the Morgan Falls, or Bull 
Sluice plant on the Chattahoo- 
chee River, 17 miles from At- 
lanta, to generate 22,500 horse- 
power. 

One of the most interesting 
power developments of the pe- 
riod. which affects not only 
Georgia but the neighboring 
states, has been the erection of 
transmission lines to effect junc- 
tions with the lines of other 
power companies, notably with 
the Alabama Power Company, at 
Gadsden: the Tennessee Power 

Company, at the Georgia-Tennes- 
see state line: the Southern 

Power Company, at Tallulah: the 
Columbus Power Company, at 
Newnan: and the Central of Geor- 
gia Power Company, at Atlanta: 
so that there can be an inter- 
change of power in seasons of 
drought from one area to an- 
other. 

Southern Power Company 

The Southern Power Company, 
which operates in the Carolinas, 
is adding $10,000,000 of new 
building to its present invest- 
ment of sixty millions. The new 
work consists of a new dam, two 
power houses and transmission 
lines. The company is two years 
behind its construction program, 
and large developments can be ex- 
pected in the near future. 

There are at present 360,000 
horsepower of hydro - electric 
power available in North Caro- 
lina. It is estimated that 350,000 


more will be required by the in- 
dustries of the state by 1925, so 
rapid has been the recent indus- 
trial growth. In 1905, in the tex- 
tile industry alone, there were 
1,910,000 spindles: while in 1922 
there are 5,402,348 spindles. 
Eighty per cent of the power de- 
veloped by the Southern Power 
Company goes into the cotton 
mills. In spite of this large show- 
ing along textile lines, only seven- 
teen per cent of the state’s indus- 
try is centered in cotton mills. 
The furniture industry, which is 
demanding more and more power, 
now has a $140,000,000 invest- 
ment, while the hosiery and knit- 
ting mills, of which two of the 
largest in the world are situated 
inside the state, have $31,000,000 
of investment. Tobacco, of 
course, shows even larger fig- 
ures. 

As an indication of what bene- 
fits accrue from the presence of 
hydro-electric developments in an 
industrial area, the following 
quotation from an article by Al- 
bert Phenis in the Manufactur- 
ers’ Record is enlightening: 

“The present development of 
the Southern Power Company — 
and in addition there are a num- 
ber of lesser companies serving 
various other sections of the 
Carolinas — is equal to 290,000 
K.V.A., speaking in terms elec- 
trical, and the additions under 
way will give 131,000 further 
K.V.A. With the present ca- 
pacity it would require 1,000,000 


tons of coal a month to replace 
the 80,000,000 K.W. hours taken 
by the various industries. The 
freight alone on this coal would 
amount to $5,600,000, so that if 
bought at the mine at $2 a ton, 
it would cost more to merely lay 
the coal down at a power plant, 
without considering the cost of 
making steam, than the hydro- 
electric power costs the factory, 
which averages a cent a kilow'att 
hour, according to a statement by 
a company official.” 

Other Developments 
A number of smaller power de- 
velopments in East Tennessee 
have been noted since the first of 
the year. Among these a plant 
of the Hurricane Light and Power 
company at Waverly, Tenn., 
which will ultimately produce 
6,000 horsepower. 

West of the Mississippi, the 
power area of the Ozark Moun- 
tains is being rapidly harnessed. 
The most important project now 
under construction is dam No. 1 
and powerhouse of the Arkansas 
Hydro-Electric Development 
Company on the Little Red River, 
six and a half miles above Searcy. 
The dam is to be eighty feet 
high and 850 feet long at its 
crest, and will cost two millions. 
Three 5,000 K.W. turbines will 
be installed. 

The Arkansas Light and Power 
Company is erecting a 60,000 volt 
transmission line from Picron to 
Malvern to distribute current to 
nineteen cities and towns of that 
district. The same company con- 
templates the construction of a 
dam on the Illinois River at a 
cost of $60,000. A second dam 
is projected on Elevenpoints 
River by the Central Power and 
Light Company. The Dixie Power 
Company has a permit to erect a 
dam on White River and contem- 
plates a second on North Fork 
River. 

The Oklahoma Gas and Elec- 
tric Company has let contracts 
for its new project on the Arkan- 
sas River, four miles northeast 
of Muskogee, costing between 
one and two millions. A net- 
work of distribution lines is 
planned to cover the territory 
surrounding Muskogee and Fort 
Smith, Ark. 

The Empire District Electric 
Company, of Missouri, has ap- 
plied for permits to build a plant 
on the White and James Rivers, 
in that state which shall produce 
from 40,000 to 80,000 horsepower 
and furnish power to Joplin and 
surrounding districts. The con- 
templated dam is to be 175 feet 
high. 

An interesting industrial devel- 
opment, especially along textile 
lines, is taking place in Texas, 
where a number of relatively 
small dams are being constructed 
to furnish power to mills which 
are being constructed at those 
points. 
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Water Power Development Rapid 


tons of coal a month to replace 
the SO.OOU.OOO K.W. hours taken 
by the various industries. The 
freight alone on this coal would 
amount to $5,600,000, so that if 
bought at the mine at $2 a ton, 
it would cost more to merely lay 
the coal down at a power plant, 
without considering the cost of 
making steam, than the hydro- 
electric power costs the factory, 
which averages a cent a kilowatt 
hour, according to a statement by 
a company official.” 


more will be required by the in- 
dustries of the state by 1925, so 
rapid has been the recent indus- 
trial growth. In 1905, in the tex- 
tile industry alone, there were 
1,910,000 spindles; while in 1922 
there are 5,402.248 spindles. 
Eighty per cent of the power de- 
veloped by the Southern Power 
Company goes into the cotton 
mills. In spite of this large show- 
ing along textile lines, only seven- 
teen per cent of the state’s indus- 
try is centered in cotton mills. 
The furniture industry, which is 
demanding more and more power, 
now has a $140,000,000 invest- 
ment, while the hosiery and knit- 
ting mills, of which two of the 
largest in the world are situated 
inside the state, have $31,000,000 
of investment. Tobacco, of 
course, shows even larger fig- 
ures. 

As an indication of what bene- 
fits accrue from the presence of 
hydro-electric developments in an 
industrial area, the following 
quotation from an article by Al- 
bert Phenis in the Manufactur- 
ers’ Record is enlightening: 

‘‘The present development of 
the Southern Power Company — 
and in addition there are a num- 
ber of lesser companies serving 
various other sections of the 
Carolinas — is equal to 290,000 
K.V.A., speaking in terms elec- 
trical, and the additions under 
way will give 131,000 further 
K.V.A. With the present ca- 
pacity it would require 1,000,000 


OOO in increasing the production 
of the Morgan Falls, or Bull 
Sluice plant on the Chattahoo- 
chee River. 17 miles from At- 
lanta. to generate 22,500 horse- 
power. 

One of the most interesting 
power developments of the pe- 
riod. which affects not only 
Ceorgia but t h e neighboring 
states, has been the erection of 
transmission lines to effect junc- 
tions with the lines of other 
power companies, notably with 
the Alabama Power Company, at 
Gadsden; the Tennessee Power 
Company, at the Georgia-Tennes- 
see state line; the Southern 
Power Company, at Tallulah; the 
Columbus Power Company, at 
Newnan; and the Central of Geor- 
gia Power Company, at Atlanta; 
so that there can be an inter- 
{ hange of power in seasons of 
drought from one area to an- 
other. 

Southern Power Company 

The Southern Power Company, 
which operates in the Carolinas, 
is adding $10,000,000 of new 


Other Developments 

A number of smaller power de- 
velopments in East Tennessee 
have been noted since the first of 
the year. Among these a plant 
of the Hurricane Light and Power 
company at Waverly, Tenn., 
which will ultimately produce 
6,000 horsepower. 

West of the Mississippi, the 
power area of the Ozark Moun- 
tains is being rapidly harnessed. 
The most important project now 
under construction is dam Xo. 1 
and powerhouse of the Arkansas 
Hydro -Electric Development 
Company on the Little Red River, 
six and a half miles above Searcy. 
The dam is to be eighty feet 
high and 850 feet long at its 
crest, and will cost two millions. 
Three 5,000 K.W. turbines will 
be installed. 

The Arkansas Light and Power 
Company is erecting a 60,000 volt 
transmission line from Picron to 
Malvern to distribute current to 
nineteen cities and towns of that 
district. The same company con- 
templates the construction of a 
dam on the Illinois River at a 
cost of $60,000. A second dam 
is projected on Elevenpoints 
River by the Central Power and 
Light Company. The Dixie Power 
Company has a permit to erect a 
dam on White River and contem- 
plates a second on North Fork 
River. 

The Oklahoma Gas and Elec- 
tric Company has let contracts 
for its new project on the Arkan- 
sas River, four miles northeast 
of Muskogee, costing between 
one and two millions. A net- 
work of distribution lines is 
planned to cover the territory 
surrounding Muskogee and Fort 
Smith, Ark. 

The Empire District Electric 
Company, of Missouri, has ap- 
plied for permits to build a plant 
on the White and James Rivers, 
in that state which shall produce 
from 40,000 to 80,000 horsepower 
^ and furnish power to Joplin and 
i surrounding districts. The con- 
templated dam is to be 175 feet 
high. 

I An interesting industrial devel- 
I opment, especially along textile 
lines, is taking place in Texas, 
where a number of relatively 
small dams are being constructed 
to furnish power to mills which 
are being constructed at those 
points. 


ito two thousand leet alter iney | 
have reached considerable vol- ; 
lime in size. It is from this heavy I 
drop of large volumes of water 
that the Southeast will derive the 
greater portion of its power in j 
years to come. I 

It is the cheapest power in 
America and the surest of sup- 
ply. The Government has wisely 
reserved vast stretches of timber- 
land at the sources of the prin- 
cipal rivers as forest reserves; 
while the various power compa- 
nies now operating in the section 
are building immense reservoir 
dams to control the water supply 
in times of excessive drought. 

The influx of industry to avail 
itself of such power resources is 
a foregone conclusion, and the 
vanguard of this development is 
already far advanced. 

There has been much discus- 
sion of the Muscle Shoals devel 
opment in northern Alabama and 
its ability to supply great quan- 
tities of power. But the Wilson 
dam and the rest of this immense 
government project is only one 
item in the waterpower program 
.of Alaljama. The Mitchell dam. 
on the Coosa River, now being 
constructed by the Alabama 
Bower Company, will be capable 
of developing 100,000 horsepower 
and of supplying sixty cities and 
towns with current. Great prog- 
ress has been made on this proj- 
ect during 1922 and it will be 
ready for commission early next 
year. 

The Georgia Railway & Power 
Company has resumed work on 
its Tugalo dam. a short distance 
below the famous Tallulah Falls 
plant in north Georgia, and work 
is progressing rapidly. When it 
is completed on January 1. 1924, 
it will add 85,000 horsepower to 
the total of 150,000 horsepower 
already being generated at Tal- 
lulah Falls, Bull Sluice on the 
Chattahoochee, and other siiialler 
plants. This will be the fourth 
dam in a continuous chain begin- 
ning with the Burton and Lake- 
mont storage dams above the Tal- 
lulah Falls dam. each of which 
holds billions of cubic feet of 
water in reserve. 

The cost of the Tugalo dam is 
estimated at $4,000,000. The 
company is also expending $400,- 
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Millions for Better Highways 


At no point in the South's 
progress of the last six months 
is the rapid advance of the sec- 
tion more clearly illustrated than 
in its good roads program. 

One of the great drawbacks of 
the South has always been its 
transportation facilities. It is a 
country of large areas — of vast 
stretches of undeveloped country, 
of mountains and hills, of sand 
beds and swamps, which have 
made routes of travel difficult. 

How rapidly all this is being 
overcome is shown by the sched- 
ules of improvements for the 
present year. Great bridges have 
been completed or are now in 
course of erection over rivers and 
swamps; miles and miles of 
paved highway are being laid; 
places which a few years ago were 
deemed all but inaccessible are 
having finely graded highways 
brought to their doors. And over 
all this development is moving a 
constantly increasing stream of 
motor travel that is completely 
changing the life and opportuni- 
ties of the section. 

To gain an immediate idea of 
the extent of construction during 
the first six months of the year, 
the following table of bonds, is- 
sued by the various states, will 
prove of benefit. The table gives 
the number and amount of issues 
by states: 


Alabama 

... 9 

$ 1,830,000 

Arkansas 

--- 12 

1,890,000 

Florida _ . 

--- 26 

5,146,000 

Georgia 

8 

1,761.000 

Kentucky _ _ _ 

4 

1,082,000 

Louisiana _ 

27 

3,621,500 

Maryland 

9 

2,158,000 

Mississippi 

11 

1,755,000 

Missouri 

___ 8 

1,521,000 

N. Carolina 

49 

24,000,500 

Oklahoma 

9 

1,033,400 

S. Carolina 

___ 19 

1,957,000 

Tennessee 

___ 16 

1,234,000 

Texas 

64 

20,961,750 

Virginia 

5 

1,065,000 

W. Virginia 

1 

40,000 

Totals - 

___277 

$71,166,150 


These amounts, combined with 
federal and state appropriations 
and the revenues of individual lo- 
calities applied from taxation, 
have provided for a tremendous 
amount of construction. 

Of particular interest is the 
completion or construction of a 
number of very large bridge proj- 
ects. The free bridge across the 
Arkansas River at Fort Smith, 
Ark., erected at a cost of a mil- 
lion dollars, was opened to traf- 
fic the first of May. This bridge 
is 3,168 feet in length, and fur- 
nishes a much needed means of 
communication between the states 
of Arkansas and Oklahoma. 

The wonderful Galveston cause- 
way, connecting the island with 
the mainland, was opened about 
the same time. This remarkable 
piece of engineering is 10,685 feet 
long, 63 feet wide, and carries 
three railroad tracks in addition 
to its broad automobile driveway. 
It has 107 arches set upon piles 
driven to a depth of forty feet. 

The “Victory Bridge” across the 
Apalachicola River in western 
Florida, was finally completed in 
August, after three years’ work. 
Thi.s bridge, which solves a trans- 
portation problem for western 
Florida that has long been seri- 
ous, is 2,100 feet long, with seven 
concrete arch spans and a bas- 
cule lift span of a hundred feet 
over the river proper. An ap- 
proach bridge over Pope Lake, 
1,600 feet in length, is still to be 
constructed. 

The bridge at Murray’s Ferry, 
over the Santee River in South 
Carolina, is another much needed 
improvement, since it forms a 
link in the Atlanta Coastal High- 
way that eventually will be called 
upon to handle a vast amount of 
Florida tourist trade. Work is 
now actively in progress. The 
completed structure will be al- 
most four miles long, because of 
the swampy nature of the land. 
The river will be crossed with 
three steel spans aggregating five 


hundred feet, and a drawbridge. 

The Severn River bridge, at An- 
napolis, Md., is a three-quarter of 
a mile project that will be of the 
most vital assistance to the pop- 
ulation of the eastern shore of 
Maryland and Virginia. This 
bridge is to be 1,870 feet long, 
with twenty-four 70-foot spans and 
a bascule lift. 

Texas Mileage 

At the beginning of the pres- 
ent year, Texas had completed 
1,500 of its 1921 program and car- 
ried over 2,400 miles under con- 
struction and 1,000 miles of ad- 
ditional projects unbegun. Since 
that time, practically all the un- 
finished construction has been 
completed, the thousand miles of 
additional highways have been 
launched, and work is beginning 
on a number of new projects. The 
Texas highway department is 
spending about $2,000,000 a month 
on good roads. 

Practically $12,000,000 worth of 
road construction is under way 
in Oklahoma during the year. 
About four hundred and fifty 
miles of federal aid road are being 
laid. 

Arkansas will spend approxi- 
mately the same amount during 
the year on 1,500 miles of high- 
ways. The complete Arkansas 
plan for state roads will soon 
reach 5,400 miles to be erected at 
a total cost of $74,000,000. 

About $8,000,000 is being in- 
vested in roads in Louisiana all 
told, including local projects. 
Mississippi, prevented from state 
bond issues for roads, is having 
to depend upon the individual 
counties, but $3,000,000 will prob- 
ably be spent before the year is 
over. 

Missouri has a bond issue of 
$60,000,000 which is being applied 
judiciously to a comprehensive 
road program. Four hundred 
miles of hard-surfaced roads and 
200 miles of soil roads, brought 
over from 1921, have been com- 
pleted, and many new roads have 


been started. The eventual mile- 
age under the present plan is 
7,700. 

More than 700 miles of im- 
proved highways have been com- 
pleted in Kentucky in the two 
year period ending July 1, 1922. 
The cost has exceeded ten mil- 
lions. There are at present 347 
miles under construction. 

Upwards of $35,000,000 in bonds 
have been issued during a year’s 
time in Tennessee counties. Con- 
struction work is progressing rap- 
idly on the principal highways 
lying within the state. 

Alabama is spending about four 
millions on good roads during the 
year and is rapidly getting cross- 
state highways in shape to accom- 
modate long distance travel by 
motorists. 

Florida is spending five mil- 
lions of state money on highways, 
while many more millions are 
being put out by counties. Dade 
county recently let contracts for 
54 miles of hard-surfaced road and 
65 miles of clay roads. Fifty-five 
miles of hard-surfaced roads 
around Bradentown have been 
contracted for. Hillsborough 
county is spending three millions, 
and so it goes throughout the 
state. 

Georgia is gradually building up 
an elaborate highway system both 
by state work and county appro- 
priations. Extended highways 
are still subject to good and bad 
spots, owing to the counties 
through which they pass, but a 
high average is being reached 
with construction now in progress. 
About ten million dollars is being 
expended in the state. 

About five millions is being 
spent in South Carolina on new 
developments and care is being 
taken to maintain the present sys- 
tem of surfaced highways which 
are already in operation. 

North Carolina maintains the 
lead in road construction for the 
year, just as it leads in several 
(Continued on page 27) 
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been started. The eventual mile- 
age under the present plan is 
7,700. 

More than 700 miles of im- 
proved highways have been com- 
pleted in Kentucky in the two 
year period ending July 1, 1922. 
The cost has exceeded ten mil- 
lions. There are at present 347 
miles under construction. 

Upwards of $35,000,000 in bonds 
have been issued during a year’s 
time in Tennessee counties. Con- 
struction work is progressing rap- 
idly on the principal highways 
lying within the state. 

Alabama is spending about four 
millions on good roads during the 
year and is rapidly getting cross- 
state highways in shape to accom- 
modate long distance travel by 
motorists. 

Florida is spending five mil- 
lions of state money on highways, 
while many more millions are 
being put out by counties. Dade 
county recently let contracts for 
54 miles of hard-surfaced road and 
65 miles of clay roads. Fifty-five 
miles of hard-surfaced roads 
around Bradentown have been 
contracted for. Hillsborough 
county is spending three millions, 
and so it goes throughout the 
state. 

Georgia is gradually building up 
an elaborate highway system both 
by state work and county appro- 
priations. Extended highways 
are still subject to good and bad 
spots, owing to the counties 
through which they pass, but a 
high average is being reached 
with construction now in progress. 
About ten million dollars is being 
expended in the state. 

About five millions is being 
spent in South Carolina on new 
developments and care is being 
taken to maintain the present sys- 
tem of surfaced highways which 
are already in operation. 

North Carolina maintains the 
lead in road construction for the 
year, just as it leads in several 
(Continued on page 27* 


At no point in the South's 
progress of the last six months 
is the rapid advance of the sec- 
tion more clearly illustrated than 
in its good roads program. 

One of the great drawbacks of 
the South has always been its 
transportation facilities. It is a 
country of large areas — of vast 
stretches of undeveloped country, 
of mountains and hills, of sand 
beds and swamps, which have 
made routes of travel difficult. 

How rapidly all this is being 
overcome is shown by the sched- 
ules of improvements for the 
present year. Great bridges have 
been completed or are now in 
course of erection over rivers and 
swamps; miles and miles of 
paved highway are being laid; 
places which a few years ago were 
deemed all but inaccessible are 
having finely graded highways 
brought to their doors. And over 
all this development is moving a 
constantly increasing stream of 

motor travel that is completely 

changing the life and opportuni- 
ties of the section. 

To gain an immediate idea of 
the extent of construction during 
the first six months of the year, 
the following table of bonds, is- 
sued by the various states, will 

prove of benefit. The table gives 

the number and amount of issues 
by states: 

Alabama . 9 $ 1,830,000 

Arkansas 12 1,890,000 

Florida 26 5,146,000 

Georgia 8 1,761.000 

Kentucky 4 1.082.000 

Louisiana 27 3,621,500 

Maryland 9 2,158,000 

Mississippi 11 1,755,000 

Missouri 8 1,521,000 

N. Carolina 49 24,000,500 

Oklahoma 9 1,033,400 

S. Carolina 19 1,957,000 

Tennessee 16 1,234,000 

Texas -- 64 20,961,750 

Virginia 5 1,065,000 

W. Virginia 1 40,000 


hundred feet, and a drawbridge. 

The Severn River bridge, at An- 
napolis. Md., is a three-quarter of 
a mile project that will l>e of the 
most vital assistance to the pop- 
ulation of the eastern shore of 
Maryland and Virginia. This 
bridge is to be 1,870 feet long, 
with twenty-four 70-foot spans and 
a bascule lift. 

Texas Mileage 

At the beginning of the pres- 
ent year, Texas had completed 
1,500 of its 1921 program and car- 
ried over 2,400 miles under con- 
struction and 1,000 miles of ad- 
ditional projects unbegun. Since 
that time, practically all the un- 
finished construction has been 
completed, the thousand miles of 
additional highways have been 
launched, and work is beginning 
on a number of new projects. The 
Texas highway department is 
spending about $2,000,000 a month 
on good roads. 

Practically $12,000,000 worth of 
road construction is under way- 
in Oklahoma during the year. 
About four hundred and fifty- 
miles of federal aid road are being 
laid. 

Arkansas will spend approxi- 
mately the same amount during 
the year on 1,500 miles of high- 
ways. The complete Arkansas 
plan for state roads will soon 
reach 5,400 miles to be erected at 
a total cost of $74,000,000. 

About $8,000,000 is being in- 
vested in roads in Louisiana all 
told, including local projects. 
Mississippi, prevented from state 
bond issues for roads, is having 
to depend upon the individual 
counties, but $3,000,000 will prob- 
ably be spent before the year is 
over. 

Missouri has a bond issue of 
$60,000,000 which is being applied 
judiciously to a comprehensive 
road program. Four hundred 
miles of hard-surfaced roads and 
200 miles of soil roads, brought 
over from 1921, have been com- 
pleted, and many new roads have 


These amounts, coml)ined with 
federal and state appropriations 
and the revenues of individual lo- 
calities applied from taxation, 
have provided for a tremendous 
amount of construction. 

Of particular interest is the 
completion or construction of a 
number of very- large bridge proj- 
ects. The free bridge across the 
Arkansas River at Fort Smith, 
Ark., erected at a cost of a mil- 
lion dollars, was opened to traf- 
fic the first of ]\Iay. This bridge 
is 3,168 feet in length, and fur- 
nishes a much needed means of 
communication between the states 
of Arkansas and Oklahoma. 

The wonderful Galveston cause- 
way, connecting the island with 
the mainland, was opened about 
the same time. This remarkable 
piece of engineering is 10.685 feet 
long, 63 feet wide, and carries 
three railroad tracks in addition 
to its broad automobile driveway. 
It has 107 arches set upon piles 
driven to a depth of forty feet. 

The “Victory Bridge” across the 
Apalachicola River in western 
Florida, was finally completed in 
August, after three years’ work. 
This bridge, which solves a trans- 
portation problem for western 
Florida that has long been seri- 
ous, is 2,100 feet long, with seven 
concrete arch spans and a bas- 
cule lift span of a hundred feet 
over the river proper. An ap- 
proach bridge over Pope Lake, 
1,600 feet in length, is still to be 
constructed. 

The bridge at Murray’s Ferry, 
over the Santee River in South 
Carolina, is another much needed 
improvement, since it forms a 
link in the Atlanta Coastal High- 
way that eventually will be called 
upon to handle a vast amount of 
Florida tourist trade. Work is 
now actively in progress. The 
completed structure will be al- 
most four miles long, because of 
the swampy nature of the land. 
The river will be crossed with 
three steel spans aggregating five 
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Bon-Air Apartments 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Berkeley Court Apartments 
Charleston, S,C, 


^ few^ of the 

Many Buildings 
Financed 

by the 

Miller Plan 
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The Part G. L. Miller & Co. Plays 



In the widespread program of 
expansion in which the South is 
engaged and which is outlined in 
the foregoing survey, G. L. Miller 
& Company has played no small 
part. For nearly a score of years 
this company has advanced funds- 
to erect modern, fire-proof struc- 
tures in the larger, growing cities 
of this section. These structures 
have been outstanding additions 
to the wealth, appearance and fa- 
cilities of the cities in which they 
have been erected. 

Let us take a single building 
as an instance. In Augusta, Geor- 
gia, there is now being erected 
the Hotel Richmond, a structure 
whose estimated value, when com- 
pleted, is $748,750, and for the con- 
struction of which we have loaned 
the owners $450,000, purchasing 
with our own funds a bond issue 
of that amount. 

To reimburse ourselves, we have 
sold to 562 investors, living in 43 
states and 7 foreign countries, 
mortgage bonds signed by the 
owners of the Hotel Richmond. 
These bonds are in denominations 
of $100, $500 and $1,000, and bear 
interest at the rate of 8%, payable 
semi-annually. 

Thus this large sum of money, 
gathered from nearly every state 
in the Union, is being spent in 
Augusta for labor, building ma- 
terials, fixtures, furnishings, etc. 
Those firms and individuals who 
are paid this money are spending 
it time and time again in the 
stores, shops, theatres, etc., of Au- 
gusta, and it will pass many times 
through the city’s banks, swelling 
their deposits and providing gen- 
eral prosperity. 

In addition to this, Augusta will 
have, for its size, one of the finest 
hotels in the country — a hotel 
which will attract business men 
and afford employment to many 
of its citizens and provide busi- 
ness for local firms. 

This is substantially the process 
carried out in every city where 
Miller Bonds make possible the 
erection of large buildings. 

Such is the contribution to the 
prosperity of the South made by 
G. L. Miller & Company — a con- 
tribution w'hich totals annually 
many millions of dollars in actual 


cash. During the first six months 
of 1922, the “Miller Plan” financed 
over four million dollars’ worth of 
the most substantial buildings — 
buildings which form ideal se- 
curity for investments. A num- 
ber of the structures made pos- 
sible by Miller financing are listed 
below: 

Almadura Apartments, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Belmont Apartments, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Belvedere Apartments, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Berkeley Court Apartments, 
Charleston, S. C. 

Bon Air Apartments, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Cathcart Storage Warehouse, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Southland Apartments, Atlanta, 

Ga. 

New Cecil Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

Dulion Apartments, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

El Verano Hotel, West Palm 
Beach, Fla. 

New Gallat Apartments, Miami, 
Fla. 

Granada Apartments, Miami, 
Fla. 

Harvey Apartments, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

West End Apartments, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Helene Apartments, Miami, Fla. 

Highland View Apartments, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Hill Office Building, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Hotel Richmond, Augusta, Ga. 

Riverside Apartments, Tampa, 
Fla. 

St. Charles Apartments, Mobile, 
Ala. 

For generations to come, these 
permanent structures will main- 
tain their usefulness and add their 
portion to the stable prosperity 
of Southern communities. Thus 
the part played by G. L. Miller & 
Company becomes that of aiding 
in the laying of a solid founda- 
tion for the permanent progress 
and prosperity of the South — a 
part which is vitally essential and 
of definite benefit to the entire 
country. 


ADVERTISING THE SOUTH 

There is still another important 
contribution being made by G. L. 
Miller & Company to the South. 
Scrutiny of the leading magazines 
and newspapers will disclose the 
indisputable fact that this com- 
pany is, today, doing more to ad- 
vertise and “sell” the South to the 
entire country than any one other 
firm or agency. 

Experience has proven that the 
only manner in which Miller 
Bonds may be sold is to first sell 
the investor on the South. Thus 
fully fifty per cent of the adver- 
tising paid for by G. L. Miller & 
Company is advertising for the 
South as a whole. 

In World’s Work, Harper’s, 
Scribner’s, Atlantic Monthly, Lit- 
erary Digest, Judge, Collier’s, 
Christian Herald, Review of Re- 
views, American Magazine, Maga- 
zine of Wall Street, Manufactur- 
ers’ Record, New Success, Path- 
finder and other magazines, there 
is printed for all the world to 
read, chapter after chapter, re- 
lating the wonderful progress of 
the South. 

In the New York Herald, Tri- 
bune, Times, and American, the 
Chicago Tribune, Cincinnati En- 
quirer, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, Buffalo 
News, Albany Knickerbocker 
Press, Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle, Syracuse Post Stand- 
ard and forty other Northern 
newspapers covering Massachu- 
setts, New York, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio in addition to all the leading 
newspapers of the South, adver- 
tisements appear regularly telling 
of the opportunities offered by the 
South. 

The Semi-Annual Survey, alone, 
is the greatest single piece of ad- 
vertising yet accomplished for the 
South. 

In correspondence with inquir- 
ers and others, use is made of 
more than a score of separate 
pieces of literature which de- 
scribe in detail the South of the 
present day. Among these books 
are the following, any of which 
will be gladly sent upon request: 
“The South Today,” “Housing the 
South,” “The Reason for 1% More 


in the South,” “Blue Book of 
Southern Progress,” by Manufac- 
turers’ Record. Every offering 
circular, of each of which about 
forty thousand are distributed 
through the mails, contains refer- 
ences to the South and more par- 
ticularly to the State and city in 
which the building is located. 

The net result is a tremendous 
educational force which is cre- 
ating everywhere confidence in 
Southern business and Southern 
enterprise. This campaign reaches 
even into the far corners of the 
world — China, Japan, Scandinavia, 
England, Russia, Germany, India, 
I n d o - China, Mexico, Hawaii, 
Chile, the Philippines, New Zeal- 
and, Hungary, Argentina, Santo 
Domingo, Haiti, Cuba, Australia, 
France, Canada, Esthonia, Czecho- 
slovakia, and many other foreign 
countries. 

All over the world, wherever 
the English language is spoken, 
the South is known through the 
advertising of G. L. Miller & Com- 
pany. This advertising is of vital 
help to every Southern enterprise 
which strives for wide markets 
and the effects of the educational 
work being done now will live for 
many years. 

Ail this has not been accomp- 
lished in a moment. It is the re- 
sult of the working out, over a 
period of many years, of a broad 
policy which has had for its aim 
the spreading of the truth about 
a section concerning which there 
is a great deal of ignorance. And 
it is gratifying to see the favor- 
able reaction upon the growth of 
this company, for as our records 
show increased advertising of the 
South, they show a closely paral- 
leling increase in the scope and 
size of our business. 

This contribution to the South is 
given freely and with pleasure. 
It is a work which demands and 
receives the best that is in us. 
It is only right, therefore, that 
G. L. Miller & Company, which is 
the oldest real estate first mort- 
gage house in the South, should 
be the largest. It is only the in- 
evitable result that this company 
should be admittedly the pre-emi- 
nent leader in its line of endeavor 
in the South. 
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General Conditions in the South 


Reports received from every 
part of the South indicate that 
the present situation is extremely 
favorable to business and to the 
general prosperity of the entire 
section. Crops are generally 
good, labor is fully occupied, ex- 
cept for strikes nation-wide in ex- 
tent, and the money situation is 
remarkably easy for the summer 
period. 

A resume of reports from va- 
rious centers can best express the 
situation as glimpsed on the 
ground. The quotations are from 
Chambers of Commerce: 

Baltimore — “Labor is fully em- 
ployed, with the exception of rail- 
way strikers. There is an actual 
shortage of common labor. Crops 
for the state are excellent. Both 
wholesale and retail trade shows 
improvement over last year, with 
collections much better. There 
is no shortage of money for legi- 
timate investments.” 

Clarksburg, W. Va. — “On ac- 
count of coal and railroad strikes, 
present activity at low ebb. 
Crops are good. Trade is well 
maintained in spite of strikes.” — 
Concrete Steel Bridge Co. 

Richmond, Va. — “With a popu- 
lation 95 per cent American, 
Richmond is seldom confronted 
by labor disturbances. Monthly 
surveys show steadily increasing 
pay-rolls generally and particular- 
ly in the tobacco factories. There 
is demand for skilled workmen in 
the building trades, w'hile un- 
skilled labor is also in some de- 
mand. Crops generally are slight- 
ly above the average, excellent 
yields and good quality being re- 
ported. Fruit, how'ever, has suf- 
fered to some extent and trans- 
portational difficulties are endan- 
gering the large apple and peach 
crops of the mid-Virginia section. 
Trade on the whole is in flrst- 
class shape, both in retail and 
wholesale fields. There is plenty 
of money to meet the demands.” 

Asheville reports a wonderful 
tourist season, and all lines of 
business better than last year, 
Greensboro and High Point show 
excellent condition as to labor, 
with High Point being forced to 
draw in considerable new labor 
from outside the district. Gas- 
tonia reports no unemployment, 
crops fully 80 per cent normal, 
and retail trade showing steady 
improvement. 

Spartanburg — “There is no 
shortage of labor and wages are 
good. Crops are looking fine, and 
even cotton, under boll weevil 
conditions, is promising a good 
yield, except in certain localities. 
The farmers are turning to food 
crops, and under diversification 
will be able to take care of their 
obligations.” 

Macon, Ga. — “Industrial pay- 
rolls increased 1,140 men during 
six months ending June 30, 1922. 
32 per cent of industries running 
full time, five per cent double 
time. Business in all lines is 


Johnson City, Tenn. — “There is 
practically no unemployment. 
Jobbing and wholesale trade con- 
tinues active, and retail business 
good. Our wood products, es- 
pecially hardwood oak fiooring, 
which are among our largest in- 
dustries, are behind with orders.” 

Louisville, Ky. — “Home building 
is going on on a big scale and lot 
purchases indicate continued ac- 
tivity in this respect. Building 
labor, both skilled and unskilled, 
is fully employed. Good crops 
and cooperative marketing of to- 
bacco have improved the condi- 
tion of the farmers in this trade 
territory, enabling them to liqui- 
date indebtedness and stimulat- 
ing trade. Business is good now 
in practically all lines, with evi- 
dences that it will improve a 
great deal when the rail strike is 
settled.” 

New Orleans, La. — “The crop 
condition for Louisiana is 97.5 per 
cent of the ten-year average, with 
recent improvement indicating a 
normal crop. Labor conditions lo- 
cally show a shortage in skilled 
labor in building trades. In re- 
tail sales, according to the Month- 
ly Business Review of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Atlanta, 
New Orleans has been ahead of 
the district almost every month 
for the past two years. Her deb- 
its to individual accounts show 
almost double the volume of busi- 
ness of any other Southern city.” 

Fort Smith, Ark. — “Labor situa- 
tion is very good here, aside from 
national strikes. Crops are in 
unusually fine condition, there be- 
ing very little boll weevil. There 
is a marked increase in truck, 
small fruits, poultry, pasturage, 
cattle and hogs. Wholesale and 
retail business have held up won- 
derfully. A good fall trade is an- 
ticipated. Industries are working 
full time with orders ahead.” 

Oklahoma City, Okla. — Labor 
conditions in the oil fields is un- 
settled, due to strikes. Retail 
trade is showing considerable 
gain over a similar period in 1921. 
Crops are reported from fair to 
excellent. A prolonged drought 
in the western part of the state 
has slowed up crops materially 
and has done some permanent 
damage. In the eastern part of 


The American Sugar Refinery, Baltimore, Md 


greatly increased and steadily im- 
proving. Estimated revenue from 
the peach crop of this section, 
five millions; watermelons, two 
millions; cantaloupes, five hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Savings 
are now over $6,000,000. New in- 
dustries are opening plants and 
others are in prospect. Indica- 
tions for the remainder of the 
year are very favorable.” 

Miami, Fla, — “Miami has pros- 
pered under the open shop move- 
ment guided by the Greater Mi- 
ami Employers’ Association, and 
both union and non-union men 
work on the same construction in 
perfect harmony. There are the 
brightest of prospects for a ban- 
ner crop of grapefruit, oranges 
and .all citrus fruits, and Dade 
county is now harvesting a bump- 
er crop of avocado pears. Mi- 
ami has had a fairly normal sum- 
mer business and indications 
point to a record-breaking winter 
tourist season.” 

Jacksonville, Fla. — “Determined 
upon the basis of comparative lo- 
cal statistics, general business 
conditions are regarded very fa- 
vorably. Local industries are en- 
joying a healthy condition. 
Wholesale and retail business is 
favorable. Labor, except for the 
railway strike, is quite fully em- 
ployed.” 

Birmingham, Ala. — “The Birm- 
ingham district continues at the 
peak of production, despite the 
rail strike. Practically every 
plant in the district is operating 


at 100 per cent capacity and 
booked sufficiently far enough 
ahead to insure continuance of 
full time operations for many 
months to come. Coal production 
is more than 100 per cent more 
than this time last year. The 
boom which is developing in the 
Birmingham district is attracting 
many new industries, several 
plants having already announced 
large investments. All crop re- 
ports are good ones, cotton not 
excepted. Roger Babson fore- 
casts a thirty-five per cent in- 
crease of business in Birmingham 
this fall.” 

Meridian, Miss. — “Outside of 
strike of shop crafts, local labor 
conditions are good. Meridian in- 
dustries are making good progress 
and cotton and hosiery mills are 
using extra shifts. Farms and 
mills absorb any surplus labor. 
Crops are reported to be in good 
condition with very little reports 
of boll weevils. The money mar- 
ket is good, and debits to indi- 
vidual accounts at local banks 
made a fine increase for the pe- 
riod over 1921.” 

Memphis, Tenn. — “Labor is 
about 90-95 per cent fully em- 
plo 3 'ed, few are idle. Crops are 
in fair condition. The trade con- 
dition is healthy, and shows a 
marked increase over 1921. The 
money market is active. Federal 
Reserve reports show Memphis in 
the lead of practically every other 
city in the country in increased 
debits over 1921.” 





IMTENTIONAL SECOND EXPOSURE 


liopiiiis ifipi vt'd trnin every 
^Kirt ol tlu» South indiiute that 
tlie i)resent situation is extremely 
lavoralde to business and to tlte 
general prosperity of tlie entiri' 
section. Trops are i;enerally 
4 ood. labor is fully ociupied. ex- 
ept for strikes nation-wide in ex- 
ent, and the money situation is 
reiitarkaldN easy for the sumnu'r 
IMM’iod. 

A resume ef rei)orls from va- 
rious i-enters t an best t'xpress the 
-situation as glimpsed on the 
iirou’iii. The quotatiotis aie from 
'hamheis ef t’ommerce: 

Baltimore — ‘Labor is fully em- 
pluyed, with the exception of rail- 
way strikers. There is an actual 
sliortaee uf i ommon labor. Crops 
or the state :ire excellent. Uoth 
wlude^ah' and retail trade shows 
till)! ovein.-nt over last year, with 
(dlections much hthter. There 
•s no sIiorta£?e of money for lejri- 
rimat. investments." 

Clarksburg. W. Va. — On ac- 
onnt of ■: oal and railroad strikes, 
iuesent activity at low ehh. 
Crops are fTood, Trade is well 
!naintaine(l in spite of strikes." — 
Com rete Steel Uridse Co. 

Richmond, Va. — "With a popu- 
;ation lt.‘> per cent American, 
lliihmond is seldom confronted 
ly labor disturbances. .Monthly 
tirveys show steadily imreasins 
pay-rolls ^tenerally and particular- 
ly in the tobacco factories. There 

deman.'l for skilled workmen in 
the building trades, while un- 
skilled labor is also in some de- 
mand. Crops generally are slight- 
ly abuvi- the average, oxcellent 
. ields and good cpiality btdng re- 
ported Fruit, however, has suf- 
fered to some extent and trans- 
portational difficulties are endan- 
gerin.ir the large apple and peach 
-.■i<>I)s of the mid-Virginia section. 
I’rade on the whole is in lirst- 
. lass shape, both in retail and 
wholesale fields. There is plenty 
of money to meet the demands.” 

Asheville reports a wonderful 
tourist season, and all lines of 
business better than last year. 
Greensboro and High Point show 
excellent condition as to labor, 
with High Point being forced to 
draw in considerable new labor 
from outside the district. Gas- 
tonia reports no unetuployment, 
crops fully SO per cent normal, 
and retail trade showing steady 
improvement. 

Spartanburg — "There is no 
shortage of labor and wages are 
good. Crttps are looking fine, and 
even cotton, under boll weevil 
conditions, is promising a good 
yield, except in certain localities. 
The farmers are turning to food 
i-rops. and under diversification 
will be able to take care of their 
obligations." 

Macon, Ga. — "Industrial pay- 
rolls increased 1.140 men during 
six months ending June 30, 1922. 
?2 per lent of industries running 
till time, five per cent double 
time. Business in all lines is 
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The American Sugar Refinery, Baltimore, Md, 


great y increased and steadily im- 
proving. Fstimated revenue from 
the jieach crop of this section, 
five millions; watermelons, two 
millions; cantaloupes, five hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Savings 
are now over $(). 00 o,o(i 0 . New in- 
dustries are opening plants and 
others are in prosiiect. Indica- 
tions for the remainder of the 
year are very favorable.” 

Miami, Fla. — “.Miami has pros- 
pered under the open shop move- 
ment guided by tlie Greater Mi- 
ami Fmployers’ Association, and 
both union and non-union men 
work on the same construction in 
perfect harmony. There are the 
brightest of iirospects for a ban- 
ner crop of grapefruit, oranges 
and all citrus fruits, and Dade 
county is now harvesting a bump- 
er crop of avocado pears. Mi- 
ami has had a fairly normal sum- 
mer business and indications 
point to a record-breaking winter 
tourist season.” 

Jacksonville, Fla. — "Determined 
upon the basis of comiiarative lo- 
cal statistics, general business 
conditions are regarded very fa- 
vorably. Local industries are en- 
joying a healthy condition. 
Wholesale and retail business is 
favorable. Labor, except for the 
railway strike, is quite fully em- 
ployed.” 

Birmingham, Ala. — "The Birm- 
ingham district continues at the 
peak of production, despite the 
rail strike. Practically every 
plant in the district is operating 


at ino piM- cent capacity and 
booked sufficiently far enough 
ahead to insure continuance of 
full time operations for many 
months to come. Coal production 
is more than luo per cent more 
than this time last year. The 
boom W'hich is developing in the 
Birmingham district is attracting 
many new industries, several 
plants having already announced 
large investments. .All crop re- 
ports are good ones, cotton not 
excepted. Roger Babson fore- 
casts a thirty-five per cent in- ' 
crease of business in Birmingham ! 
this fall.” 

Meridian. Miss. — “Outside of 
strike of shop crafts, local labor 
conditions are good. .Meridian in- 
dustries are making good progress 
and cotton and hosiery mills are ' 
using extra shifts. Farms and ’ 
mills absorl) any surplus labor. 
Crops are reported to be in good 
condition with very little reports 
of boll weevils. The money mar- 
ket is good, and debits to indi- i 
vidual accounts at local banks | 
made a tine increase for the pe- ' 
riod over 1921.” 

Memphis. Tenn. — “Labor is 
about !H)-95 per cent fully em- , 
ployed, few are idle. Crops are 
in fair condition. The trade con- 
dition is healthy, and shows a ! 
marked increase over 1921. The i 
money market is active. Federal | 
Reserve reports show' Memphis in ' 
the lead of practically every other 
city in the countrj’ in increased 
dehits over 1921.” 


jonnson i enn. — lut-i e is 

practically no unemployment. 
Jobbing and wholesale traile con- 
tinues active, and retail business 
good. ( )iir wood products, es- 
pecially hardwood luik flooring, 
which are among nur largest in- 
dustries. are behind with orders.” 

Louisville, Ky. — Hnnie building 
is geing on on a big scale and lot 
tmrehases indicate 'ontinued ac- 
tivity in this respect. Buibling 
labor, both skilled and unskilled, 
is fully einiiloyed. Good crops 
and coojierative markihing of to- 
bacco have imi>roved the condi- 
tion of the farmers in this trade 
territory, enabling them to liiiui- 
(late indebtedness and stimulat 
ing trade. Business is good now- 
in prai til ally all lines, with evi- 
dences that it will improve a 
great deal when the rail strike is 
settler!." 

New Orleans, La. — "The crop 
condition for Louisiana is 97.5 per 
cent of the ten-year average, with 
recent improvement indicating a 
normal crop. Labor conditions lo- 
cally show a shortage in skilled 
labor in building trades. In re 
tail sales, according to the Alonth 
ly Business Review' of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Atlanta. 
New Orleans has been ahead of 
the district almost every month 
for the past tw'o years. Her tleb- 
its to individual accounts show 
almost double the volume of busi- 
ness of any other Southern city " 

Fort Smith, Ark. — "Labor situa- 
tion is very good here, aside from 
national strikes. Crops are in 
unusually fine condition, there be- 
ing very little boll w'eevil. There 
is a marked increase in truck, 
small fruits, poultry, pasturage, 
cattle and hogs. Wholesale and 
retail business have held up won- 
derfully. A good fall trade is an- 
ticipated. Industries are working 
full time with orders ahead.” 

Oklahoma City, Okla. — Labor 
conditions in the oil fields is un 
settled, due to strikes. Retail 
trade is showing considerable 
gain over a similar period in 1921. 
Crops are reported from fair to 
excellent. A prolonged drought 
in the western part of the state 
has slowed up crops materially 
and has done some permanent 
damage. In the eastern part of 
Gie stale, the outlook is the best 
in years. The boll weevil is not 
doing as much damage as usual. 
1 he iinancial situation is strong, 
with savings showing a steadv 
increase from month to montli. 

El Paso, Texas — "Labor condi- 
tions, excepting railway strike, 
are very satisfactory. Crop con- 
ditions in the Flephant Butte 
project and FI Paso Valiev are 
most optimistic. We expect to 
have the largest cotton crop in 
our history. Conditions in the 
trade territory are improved. One- 
third of the world’s copper is 
mined in the K1 Paso territory, 
and these mines are gradually 
opening up. The cattle ranges 
are looking much better.” 


General Conditions in the South 
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Bright Prospects for the Puture 


In view of all the data which t 
has been printed on preceding i 
pages, it is impossible to take i 
other than a most optimistic 1 
view of the general future aspect 
in the South. In every direction ] 
that the investigator turns, he is j | 
met with new developments of j 
natural resources, of greatly in- j 
creased production and of a i 
healthier tone in business. 

In many lines, notably water- 
power development, good roads | 
construction, industrial expansion, 
there is already material in hand 
to show that the present period 
of activity is to be maintained for 
a considerable period to come. In 
many instances capital is in hand, 
plans have been drawn and con- 
tracts are ready to be awarded. 

The permanency of many pro- 
gressive movements in the terri- 
tory cannot be questioned by 
those who come intimately in 
touch with them. The growing 
realization of Florida’s unusual 
climatic conditions and the readi- 
ness with which the country 
yields to intensive cultivation has 
made the most conservative in- 
vestor a most pronounced booster | 

when he once gets in the field. 

The power availability of Geor- 
gia, the Carolinas and Tennessee 
cannot fail to attract more and 
more the industrial leaders of the 
country. The textile center of the 

world will eventually locate where | 
the start is now so propitious 
between Danville, Va., and Atlan- 
ta, Ga. Not only textiles, but 
many other industries, as well, as 
is shown by the varied number of 
plants which are being located in 
this belt, such as furniture and 
wood working factories, paper 
mills, aluminum plants, fertilizer 
plants in growing numbers and 
many other lines. 

The resources of the Alabama 
coal and iron fields are just being 
tapped. Already the Birmingham 
district is measuring its plants by 
world conditions and claiming the 
largest of this and that type of 
plant for its own. As the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Birmingham 
points out, the tremendous boom 
which is now being experienced 
in that district is attracting new 
investments in increasing num- 
bers, and as these in turn become 
permanent fixtures of the indus- 


trial area, more and more new 
plants for the fabrication of all 
manner of steel products will fol- 
low. 


The mineral resources of Okla- ® 
homa, which account largely for ^ 
the magical rise of this state ^ 
from practically nothing in 1880 £ 

to a commonwealth of 2,028,283 
inhabitants in 1920, have scarcely i 

been tapped. The state has oil » 
reserves of 1,340,000,000 barrels of j 
oil. Its coal area contains 54,- ^ 
951,000,000 short tons of coal. Its < 
hydro-electric potentiality is 250,- < 

000 horsepower. No wonder that ^ 
its yearly mineral production ^ 
amounts to $487,700,000. It can 
scarcely be denied that such an- 
nual wealth will not produce gi- 
gantic developments in the near 
future. 

Cotton, live stock, oil and a 
growing industry have brought 
Texas forward so rapidly that its 
cities are now at the forefront of 
Southern municipalities. It is not 
for nothing that Dallas, Houston, 
Fort Worth and San Antonio have 
grown to their present size. And 
from the rate of their growth and 
the resources on which they are 
founded, they are sure to continue 
their speedly expansion. 

The more closely one studies the 
entire area, the more firmly be- 
comes the impression that this 
area, held back for half a century 
by devastating war, is soon to be- 
come a land of immense wealth, 
of tremendous development, and 
a center of population that will 
rival the eastern states. One 
wonders why the discoveries of 
the present day were not made 
sooner, why wise investors had 
not earlier realized what vast for- 
tunes repose in this area that is 
so signally blest with climatic 
conditions, with unlimited mineral 
resources, and with an agricul- 
tural potentiality which increases 
as fast as diversification is set 
in motion. 

A Building Forecast 

! This Survey is primarily inter- 
ested in building development, 

■ and its expression of future prog- 

1 ress should indicate something of 
^ what is to take place along struc- 
^ tural lines. 

r In securing the vast amount of 
material upon which the facts 
' here set down have been based, 
' much interesting data has come 
- to light which cannot possibly be 


included in so brief a compass as 
this booklet. One of the most in- 
teresting departments of infor- 
mation secured was that dealing 
with the types of buildings which 
are urgently needed in the par- 
ticular community furnishing the 
data. The individual needs of 
each city are interesting to ex- 
amine. 

The outstanding impression to 
be had in that every city needs 
new buildings, and the most of 
them need some structures very 
badlv indeed. In fact, the com- 
mercial demands of the times are 
so great that they cannot be ade- 
quately met for several years. 
The housing situation is far from 
being relieved. In some of the 
more rapidly growing sections, it 
is doubtful if the housing need 
will be met within the next dec- 
ade. 

Apartments may be constructed 
as rapidly as capital can be as- 
sembled to finance their erection, 
and by the time they are com- 
pleted, there will still be a wait- 
ing list of applicants for the next 
apartment to be built. The same 
thing is true of hotels, office struc- 
tures and many more particular 
line of buildings. 


Out of fifty principal cities re- 
porting on their immediate build- 
ing needs for the future, forty 
expressed a strong demand for 
homes; 28 needed apartment 
buildings; 27 lacked requisite ho- 
tel accommodations; 22 were 
cramped for office space; 20 
needed more warehouse facili- 
ties; 18 demanded additional in- 
dustrial structures. 

Such a demand for new con- 
struction means only one thing: 
That the near future will witness 
an attempt to fill these wants and 
that the building trades are in 
for a prolonged period of excep- 
tional activity. 

Of the homes and apartments, 
these were required especially in 
the largest cities and those small- 
er ones which are growing most 
rapidly. The hotel demand, while 
general throughout the territory, 
was strongest in the extreme 
South, where resort hotels are so 
greatly in demand. Warehouse 
facilities, both for commercial pur- 
poses and agricultural storage, are 
increasing in demand. 


One reason for increased ware- 
house facilities comes with the 
growing movement for coopera- 
tive selling among the farmers. 
The people who have gone on 
from year to year accepting mar- 
ket conditions as they have been 
fixed by gamblers and traders are 
now at last awakening to the fact 
that they are masters of their 
own fate in a large measure, 
where prices are concerned; and 
they are determined to secure 
for themselves the profit which 
in the past has gone largely to 


speculators. The growth of the 
co-operative movement has been 
intensified during the past two 
years, and it is very probable that 
the next five years will see the 
South very near to a mastery of 
its crop selling. 

Unusual Investments 

The money situation in the 
South has eased up materially in 
the last six months. It is not dif- 
ficult to get money, even in con- 
siderable quantity, for the right 
sort of development. This means 
that interest rates are falling and 
are resuming normal. But normal 
in the South will not be the nor- 
mal of the East for many years 
to come. There is too much de- 
mand for development, too many 
buildings to be built, too many 
industries to be financed. 

The highest type of securities 
has already witnessed a falling in- 
terest rate; and probably another 
drop is due in the near future. 
That period of exceptional invest- 
ments at large figures is gradually 
passing out. But so long as Flori- 
da and Georgia, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa and Texas are working 
against time to avail themselves 
of the resources which are found 
within their borders, so long will 
the interest rate be above the 
eastern rate for the same class of 
securities and the same measure 
of safety. 

This Survey will be repeated at 
the close of the present year. 
Present plans indicate that it will 
be issued at each six months’ in- 
terval in the future. 

It will be of more than passing 
interest to note the further steps 
in Southern progress as they are 
revealed from half year to half 
year. The story at the end of 
1922 will be scarcely less reveal- 
ing than the present undertaking. 
The estimates given in the statis- 
tical table near the front of this 
booklet indicate that. 

If the strike situation is satis- 
factorily adjusted in the near fu- 
ture, nothing but the most devas- 
tating occurrence can check the 
1 immediate wave of development 
I which is now in progress. It may 
1 be added that if the railway strike 
- j were not a national issue, it would 
! I have been over before it started, 
j for labor and capital are not so 
nearly in accord in any other part 
of the country as in the South — 
^ and it is not stretching too long 
a bow to say that the native ele- 
■ ment, which runs so strongly in 
^ the South, is the most satisfied 
labor in the world today — as well 
^ as being the most productive. 


The record of the first six 
months of 1922 can be viewed 
with the utmost gratification by 
every well-wisher of the South. If 
the conclusions reached in this 
survey seem “bullish,” this is 
fully justified by conditions. 
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Southern Building Gains 

(Continued from page 6) 
South, need not worry as to the 
source of capital to conduct fu- 
ture expansion. During the time 
when Northern financial houses 
were busy with their own affairs, 
the South developed not a few 
financial institutions of her own 
which have now grown to com- 
mendable size and solidity. The 
banks of the South have taken a 
progressive attitude and aided 
Southern business and builders 
to a remarkable extent. In ad- 
dition to this, practically every 
large Northern institution has be- 
come interested in the South and 
keen competition exists among 
these firms for Southern busi- 
ness. 

R. H. Edmonds Quoted 

The opinion of the writer is 
generally confirmed by no less an 
authority than Richard H. Ed- 
monds, editor )f Manufacturers’ 
Record, Baltimore, Md., who says 
“Whenever there is a new and 
undeveloped area offering large 
opportunities for construction 
and development work, the rate 
is necessarily higher than in 
older regions where capital has 
accumulated. Broadly speaking, 
the South is a virgin field. It 
has a greater combination of nat- 
ural advantages than any other 
equal area on earth; but its de- 
velopment, by reason of the dis- 
astrous Civil War, which left this 
section wholly bankrupt, has been 
retarded. The development of 
the West was almost wholly 
upon borrowed capital, and for 
which the Western people paid 
a high rate of interest. Similar 
conditions exist in the South and 
therefore this section has to pay 
a higher rate of interest than the 
older sections even when the se- 
curity is absolutely unques- 
tioned.” 

The higher legal rates in the 
South indicate two things of im- 
portance; first, that the rate of 
expansion here is greater than in 
other sections and second, that 
Southern enterprises are suffi- 
ciently profitable to make it 
worth while to pay the higher 
rate. 


Every City Shows Activity 

(Continued from page 14) 
Houston 

Houston, the ninth ranking city, 
has had a big boom in home con- 
struction. Several office build- 
ings, hospitals and commercial 
houses have ranged from $50,000 
to $200,000 each. Rice Institute 
plans the early erection of a large 
building. The city contemplates 
expending $3,000,000 in paving, 
sewerage and other improvements 
soon. A million and a half dol- 
lars is being invested in termi- 
nal facilities on the ship channel. 
Further navigation improvements 
and the erection of a grain ele- 
vator are planned from a four 
million dollar bond issue. 

San Antonio 

San Antonio anticipates a ban- 
ner building year. Churches and 
schools have had a prominent 
place on its list so far, and a 
building for the Standard Sani- 
tary Manufacturing Company. In 
El Paso’s total are $250,000 for 


a Scottish Rite Cathedral; $150,- 
000 for the State National Bank, 
and a new school to cost $122,- 
000. Six schools, totaling $600,- 
000, are included in the estimate 
of $3,000,000 for the balance of 
the year. Austin is reported as 
growing faster than at any time 
in its history. A girl’s dormitory 
at the university is being com- 
pleted at a cost of $600,000. 

Other Texas Cities 

Paris is completing a Method- 
ist church at a cost of $225,000; 
it will shortly begin the erection 
of a $170,000 federal building; a 
reservoir and water system cost- 
ing a million are being installed. 
A large business block and a mod- 
ern apartment are included in re- 
cent permits. At Port Arthur, the 
Gulf Refining Company is com- 
pleting a $780,000 office building; 
a $120,000 department store was 
started and another one was an- 
nounced. A Masonic Temple to 
cost $125,000 is in prospect, as 
are a canning factory and wharf 
for the Gulf Refining Company. 
The Kansas City Southern is plan- 
ning either to erect a new grain 
elevator, or else add materially 
to the present structure. Civic 
improvements include two mil- 
lions for roads, $1,600,000 for 
streets and sewers, and $750,000 
for schools. 

Texarkana’s permits include 
two hundred residences, a church, 
a Masonic Temple and an Elks’ 
building. A $100,000 theater is in 
prospect and plans are being pre- 
pared for a union passenger sta- 
tion to cost $650,000. $200,000 is 

being spent in paving. 

Amarillo is pushing an active 
municipal schedule. An audito- 
rium costing $260,000 is being 
erected; $275,000 in bonds have 
been sold for paving, sewers and 
fire protection; a new hotel cost- 
ing $550,000 is being erected. 
Buildings under construction at 
Abilene included four public 
schools, $449,000; two college 
buildings, $250,000; church, $100,- 
000; hospital, $150,000; hotel, $80,- 
000; commercial structures, $145,- 
000; dwellings, $50,000, and a club 
house, $35,000. 


Governors Tell of Progress 

(Continued from page 16) 

We have one of the finest systems 
of common schools, high schools 
and colleges in the land. 

“Third — O u r department of 
health stands among the forefront 
in America. 

“Fourth — Our eleemosynary in- 
stitutions have been properly pro- 
vided for, are under capable man- 
agement and are doing a great 
work. 

“Fifth — The tax problem has 
been largely solved by the initia- 
tion of a state tax commission 
with large power of equalizing 
taxes throughout the various 
counties of the state. 

“For the man that has money, 
Mississippi is, to my mind, the 
greatest state in the Union for 
his investment; for the poor 
man. it is the best place on earth. 
I look forward with great hope 
to Mississippi’s future.” 

BY J. B. A. ROBERTSON, 
Governor of Oklahoma 

“Oklahoma as a part of the 
‘New South,’ but more particu- 


larly one of the progressive states 
of the Southwest, can report 
progress all along the line in the 
way of material development at 
this time. To the many natural 
resources of this state must be 
added the unusual enterprise of a 
citizenship gathered from all the 
other states. To these men in 
large measure is due the wonder- 
ful development work that has 
gone on in Oklahoma since state- 
hood. Our oil, coal, and zinc min- 
eral resources have only been 
scratched but ample capital is 
now available and being put to 
active and practical use in carry- 
ing forward this development. 

I Notwithstanding the magnitude 
of these resources, the agricul- 
tural and live stock interests in 
Oklahoma constitute its greatest 
asset. In this line intelligent, ear- 
nest, and practical work is going 
forward at this time. 

“Our cities are in thriving con- 
dition. Public utilities are being 
expanded and perfected; invest- 
ments are being continually bet- 
ter protected and investment con- 
ditions stabilized. No new legis- 
lation is pending but it must be 
borne in mind that Oklahoma from 
her birth has been one of the 
most progressive states of the 
Union and all necessary legisla- 
tion for the encouragement and 
development of the commercial 
business, educational and agri- 
cultural resources of the state has 
been already accomplished. 

“The financial conditions within 
the state suffered for a time from 
too rapid deflation of the money 
supply but these conditions have 
now been largely assimilated. 
The necessary liquidations have 
followed and Oklahoma in every 
particular is now on the upgrade 
of prosperity and increasing speed 
with every year.” 


Hotels and Apartments 

(Continued from page 17) 
son are actively engaged in financ- 
ing a $300,000 house for that city. 

In Louisiana, Shreveport is re- 
ported to have in prospect a half 
a million-dollar hotel, although 
definite plans have not yet been 
announced. 

The finest hotel now going up 
in the farther South is the two 
million dollar Mayo Hotel, at Tul- 
sa. This very fine building will 
rise twenty stories and will have 
the honor of being the tallest 
building in the state when com- 
pleted. The Hotel Ketchum, a 
seventeen-story building, to cost 
$1,300,000. is also proposed for 
Tulsa. The Modern Hotel Com- 
pany is erecting a $400,000 build- 
ing at Duncan, while Muskogee 
has the new Melton, costing $175,- 
000 . 

A large number of medium sized 
hotels are being constructed in 
Texas, including one at Amarillo, 
$550,000; Abilene, $80,000; Tex- 
line, $45,000; and Palestine, $125,- 
000 . 

Sumptuous Apartments 

With the finer hotel accommo- 
dations, Southern cities are also 
making rapid strides in the erec- 
tion of apartment houses — struc- 
tures that combine architectural 
charm with very complete equip- 
ment, conducive to comfortable 
living in conformity with the lat- 


est usages. Apartments are be- 
ing erected most rapidly in those 
centers that are expanding with 
the greatest speed, and where ur- 
ban life is becoming congested. 

Baltimore and Washington both 
have under way a number of 
apartments costing around the 
quarter of a million mark and 
above. Norfolk and Richmond 
have been particularly busy re- 
cently with new structures to 
house a large number of families. 

In the smaller Carolina cities 
the apartment has not become so 
generally in demand, as the indi- 
vidual dwelling is still held in 

' high regard, and space is ample. 
The Berkeley Court, of Charles- 
ton, S. C., is a recent exception. 

Atlanta has built apartment 
buildings rapidly ever since the 
war period. Included among a 
score of such structures for the 
first six months of this year are 
the Belmont and Belvidere, and 
the new Pershing Point apart- 
ments to be erected during the 
fall at a cost of three quarters of 
a million. 

; In Florida, the apartment has 
become increasingly popular, both 
for permanent residents and win- 
ter residents. In Miami and West 
Palm Beach, a large part of the 
population is housed in fine struc- 
tures embodying the latest ideas 
in convenience and comfort. The 
Granada, Merriam and Martina 
apartments, of Miami, are con- 
spicuous examples of the latest 
construction now employed on the 
East Coast. 

Birmingham and Mobile have 
recently come to extensive apart- 
ment building, and several con- 
tracts for large amounts have been 
handled. Knoxville and Memphis. 
Tennessee, are finding the apart- 
ment group an effective means of 
meeting housing shortages. 

One of the most spectacular an- 
nouncements of the year comes 
from Dallas, Texas, where the 
Stoneleigh Court Apartments, 
costing a million dollars, are to 
have 526 rooms. Houston nnd 
San Antonio are also experiencing 
apartment booms. 


Millions for Highways 

(Continued from page 21) 
other directions. A fifty million 
dollar bond issue has enabled the 
state highway department to 
schedule and put under way about 
1.200 miles of highway construc- 
tion, most of it pavement. The 
state will soon have two main 
trunks of hard-surfaced roads 
leading north and south from Vir- 
ginia to South Carolina, and at 
least one highway, hard-surfaced, 
extending from Wilmington to 
the Tennessee line. The highway 
department is highly organized, 
centralized and operated on the 
most modern lines. Included in 
the state’s program is a surfaced 
road to every county-seat in the 
state, and the upkeep of all high- 
ways by the state department. 

Virginia is extending its system 
gradually on a permanent basis. 

West Virginia will improve 200 
miles of road during the course 
of the year. Seventy-five miles 
has been practically completed 
and the rest is in the course of 
construction. 
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the present building situation Is an 
indication that this development is 
now going ahead with ever-increas- 
ing momentum. 

The semi-annual building survey 
published by The Constitution to- 
day is exceedingly Interesting. It 
was prepared by G. L. Milter, presi- 
|dent of G. L. Miller & Co., Atlanta’s 
well-known mortgage bond house, 

I which spent many weeks in assem- 
bling the information contained in 
Ithis elaborate survey. 

Mr. Miller is an outstanding 
southern leader who has caught the 
vision of the south’s greatness and 
has taken his place with other south- 
ern captains of industry in doing 
everything in his power to promote 
the development and prosperity of 
this section. His story of the mar- 
velous story of present-day expan- 
sion in the south is worthy of the 
• closest attention. 


THE SOUTH'S ADVANCE. t 

The statement that a quarter of r 
.1 billion dollars has been spent In e 
the sixteen southern states during e 
•the first six months of 1922 in g 
•building is highly significant. t 

It indicates to a marked degree 
The tremendous progress of this ^ 
■section, for building is the surest ^ 
-index to prosperity. It bespeaksL 
permanency of investment, expand- ^ 
ing population and growing com- 
mercial and industrial needs. 

There is at present a building 
boom throughout the country, 
.caused especially by lower prices on 
building material and by the fact 
that building during the war period 
was practically at a standstill. But 
neither of these facts explain the 
size of permits in a large number 
.of cities shown in the survey. These 
can only be accounted for by the 
, unparalleled expansion of the growth 
of those cities. 

The south possesses more varied 
resources than any other section of 
•the country. Some have lain dor- 
mant for years, waiting for suffi- 
cient capital to develop them. Thej 
great influx of wealth into this sec- 
,tion during and immediately follow- 
>lng the war has at last given our 
people the opportunity to develop 
, their resources in a big way; and 


What Others Say 

Perhaps the finest tribute paid 
the Survey was the editorial writ- 
ten by Clark Howell, Publisher of 
the Atlanta Constitution, which is 
reproduced on this page. How- 
ever, there were many gratifying 
expressions of approval from all 
sections of the South received at 
the time this book went to press. 


We would like to run a special 1 
edition in November, the first ( 

available date, in order to carry < 
it.” « 

“We believe the front page and ] 
the rest of the article .will make 
a big hit.”— this from the Mont- 
gomery (Ala.) Journal, while the 
Highpoint Enterprise contributed 
the following, “Will run sixteen 
columns and make a special edi- 
tion of it. Good strong feature, 
our opinion.” A special building 
edition of the Raleigh Times was 
the result of seeing the advance 
proofs and the Columbus Enquirer 
Sun immediately produced a six- 
teen-page section. 

The National Builder, published 
in Chicago, 111., writes, “We thor- 
oughly appreciate your thought- 
fulness in sending the Survey to 
us and can make good use of it 
in our October issue.” — Nathan C. 
Rockwood, Editor. 

The Austin (Texas) Statesman 
wired, “We believe Miller Survey 
a good one. Rush necessary ma- 
terial for four-page feature sec- 
tion,” while the Memphis News 
Scimitar states, “It is indeed a 
commendable undertaking and 
has been handled from the news 
point very well.” 


From the “Land of the Sky,” the 
Asheville Citizen wired, “It is the 
finest thing we have seen in a 
long time,” and followed this with 
a letter in which Mr. E. E. Staf- 
ford, Managing Editor, said, 
“Please accept our thanks for the 
Semi-Annual Survey. It is with- 
out doubt the best prepared arti- 
cle that has come to this office in 
many months and in our judg- 
ment just the thing needed at this 
time to create confidence in the 
business world.” 

From far out in the "West, the 
Galveston Tribune, Galveston, 
Texas, wrote us, “We shall pub- 
lish a splendid series of pages in 
connection with your Semi-Annual 
Survey. I am writing you only to 
express my commendation and 
appreciation of the opportunity 
^ offered.” — Harry I. Cohen, Pub- 
lisher. 

E. R. Denmark, Editor of the 
' Southern Architect and Building 
) News, called upon us to say, “It 
1 is a wonderful and accurate story. 


Another editorial comment ap- 
peared in the Johnson City 
(Tenn.) Staff, in which it was i 
stated, “In conjunction with over s 
one hundred Southern new spa- 
papers, from Baltimore to El , 
Paso, the Staff presents to the 
public the building program as re- 
viewed by experts for the first 
six months of the year with a 
comparison of the program last 
year. As a consequence of this 
glowing presentation, the eyes 
of the United States will be 
focussed on this section of the 
country.” 

These are only a few of 
the large number of congratula- 
tory messages received — messages 
which indicate that the aim of 
the editors to make the Survey 
an impartial and authoritative 
analysis has been achieved. 

The Survey is perhaps the first 
successful attempt of a private 
company to conduct educational 
propaganda for a section as large 
as the South without succumbing 
to the temptation to obtain pub- 
licity for itself. That G. L. Mil- 


ler & Company has really ac- 
complished this “commendable un- 
dertaking” will, we are sure, not 
surprise those to whom this com- 
pany’s broad policy is known. 

Chambers of Commerce 

The Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce writes: 

“It has come to our attention 
that your firm will soon make 
your Semi-Annual Survey through- 
out the country, and the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce wishes 
you success in this undertaking. 

“Your company is happily in 
just the position to obtain and dis- 
tribute these facts. This Cham- 
ber appreciates the value of the 
work which you, as one of its 
members, have undertaken, and 
the importance of bringing to the 
attention of people all over the 
United States the true story of 
the South’s progress. 

‘ “We urge every Chamber of 
’’ Commerce in the South to co- 

■ operate with you and return your 

■ questionnaire promptly. 

3 

^ “If there is anything further 
j that we may do to help you, do 
not hesitate to call on us.” 

The Henderson, Ky., Chamber 
of Commerce writes: 


“Your Semi-Annual Question- 
naire has been filled out and is 
attached hereto. 

“This organization would com 
mend you for your policy of 
bringing the South to the atten- 
tion of not only the people living 
below the line, but to those neigh- 
bors on the North who seemingly 
have but very little knowledge or 
understanding of the opportuni- 
ties we have for development. 

“It is our belief, and arrived at 
only after careful consideration, 
that the people in the South have 
themselves been largely respon- 
sible for non-development. This 
attitude, however, is rapidly 
changing and capital is being ex- 
tended an invitation to recognize 
our possibilities. 

“Trusting that we may receive 
, copies of your findings as pub- 
[ lished and requesting that you 

, advise us if there is additional 

* 

r data desired, we are, 

> 

- “Henderson Chamber of Com- 
merce.” 
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Governor Wellborn of the Federal Reserve Bank 


Ff 


VF BA:NTt 


OF 




OXriCE OF 
O O VE R>rOR_ 


August 18, 1922# 


The G.L, Miller Co«, 
1712 Hurt Building, 
Atlanta, Ga« 

Gentlecmtm:- 


I shall be pleased to prepare a statement of about 
three hundred words for publication in your Semi-Annual Survey. 


My article will discuss the industrial and banking 
situation generally in the Sixth Federal Reserve District, during 
the past six months (particularly as regards bank deposits and 
debits), and irill compare this period with the first six months 

of last jrear. 


I believe that the work which you are doing by means 
of this Survey to spread the story of the progress of the South, 
is very commendable; and I trust that both member and other banks 
will co-operate with you in collecting anjr information which ^'■ou 

may desire for publication in your Survey. 


Very truly yours. 


Governor . 


W. 
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A Letter from Governor T. W. Hardwick, of Georgia 
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CiTmniii'i H^.llarMuirk 


MISS MVRTLC WMITT. 

SCCRf.TARY LXECUTIVF. r)£f>Aff1MrNT 
D e BLALOCK 

ARIVATC SC.C lAi^v 


COVERNOP 


August 5, 192E 


Messrs. G. Ij. 


Miller & Company, Inc., 
Hurt Bldg., 

Atlanta, Ga. 


Ge ntlemen: 


I am greatly delighted to know of your 
intention to give wide-spread publicity to the 
really marvelous development of our Southern States 
that has gone forward so markedly during recent years. 

In giving you the attached rather brief statement 
of my views on Southern progress and what the future 
holds, I wish to take this opportunity to congratulate 
you on the splendid service you are doing, not only for 
the South, but for the entire nation, in making known 
our vast resources and the blessing that Providence 
has so liberally showered on this region. 

Your work is greatly to be commended, and it 
is a pleasure for me to add a few words of my own to 
the many fine comments and opinions you have received. 

Wishing you all success, I am 

Very sincerely yours. 








Governor 



■ 5 ^ 
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to Investors 


Many times we are asked the question, “How do Miller Bonds excel 
bonds issued by other companies?” This is inspired by the fact that 
there can be no exclusive right to the fundamental features of the 

First Mortgage Real Estate Bond. 


From one of our validating banks; 

“We investigated your company through 
various cities in which you had operated. 
All letters we received were highly compli- 
mentary to your company and its general 
reputation.” — Cumberland Valley National 
Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 


From a prominent firm of attorneys; 

“You omit nothing that will insure the 
protection of your loans, either in the ex- 
amination of titles or in the handling of the 
details of furnishing the money and of hav- 
ing all necessary guards against loss .” — 
Barrett & Hull, Augusta, Ga. 


From a large Chicago investor; 

“You have enabled me to realize on my 
investment in your bonds without loss. In 
the face of (the then) present ynarket con- 
ditions which have so depressed the selling 
qualities of other securities, your bonds 
stand at the top. Your bonds put the util- 
ity and industrial bonds in a poor light to 
my mind .” — R. Weston Pollard, Chicago, 111. 


From an investor in the Far West; 

“The service you render to a holder is the 
very best and far better than I have ever 
received from similar companies, and I will 
take great pleasure in recommending any 
offering you make, because I think it the 
best First Mortgage paper I have ever seen 
or held .” — Lamar M. Callicott, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


The complete letters from which the above 
extracts are taken appear, together with 
scores of others, in a book called “What 
People Say About Miller Bonds.” 


Such features are the modern development of the oldest and 
safest form .of investment known — the familiar first mortgage. 
Such a form of investment was known in the days of ancient 
Babylonia, as evidenced by clay tablets recently uncovered. 

Since that day, the mortgage has been developed to meet the 
steadily increasing complexity and accuracy of our methods of 
doing business. The First Mortgage Real Estate Bond, today, is 
the most highly developed investment of safety that exists — pro- 
vided it is properly safeguarded, created by experienced experts 
and offered by a reputable house. 

Very few people there are who are not fairly well acquainted 
with the small first mortgage. ^ The First Mortgage Bond is 
merely a large mortgage divided into convenient amounts so that 
the investor need not confine his investments to his own locality, 
but may enjoy the greater safety afforded by varied locations in 
large cities and by large structures offering ample income. 

None of the features of such bonds may be copyrighted or 
patented. 

Neither can there be exclusive right to the fundamental fea- 
tures of the automobile. But wise buyers judge automobiles — 
as they should investments — by the reputation, standing and ex- 
perience of the organization offering them. 

G. L. Miller & Company, because it has gone through three 
panics and several depressions without lessening its growth ; be- 
cause it has a record of never a loss to an investor ; and because 
it finances a majority of the larger buildings in the South, has 
achieved an established reputation as the pre-eminent leaders in 
the South. 

Leadership is hard won. It comes only to those who, through 
years of conscientious service, have gained the confidence of the 
people with whom they have done business. 

That G. L. Miller & Company occupies this undisputed position 
should be sufficient assurance to investors who demand safety 
first of all. 

Back of every Miller Bond is the additional safeguard of this 
company’s reputation. 

For full details regarding the investment opportunities of- 
fered by Miller Bonds — opportunities that combine ample re- 
turns with maximum safety — simply fill out the blank below 
and mail. 



HURT BUILDING 


ATLANTA. GA. 


G. L. Miller & Co., Inc., 

Hurt Building, 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Gentlemen ; 

Please send me full descriptive matter concerning Miller First Mortgage 
Bond issues bearing 7% to 7%% interest. 


s. B. 5 


Name 

Street 

City 
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A Message to Builders 

The erection of a building involving the expenditure of from half a 
million dollars upward is not an undertaking to be lightly considered. 
Too much experience, too much thought and too much caution can- 
not be brought to bear on the subject. 


Whether your interest in the erection of income-producing 
buildings, whether it be that of architect, contractor, property 
owner, hotel proprietor or real estate dealer, you will find in the 
offices of G. L. Miller & Company, a spirit of helpful suggestion, 
a sympathetic understanding of your own viewpoint and your 
own problems. 

This is the result of working for years, shoulder to shoulder, 
with those who have come to us for financing. 

You will find, also, extending over many years of time, valuable 
records of the experiences of those who have adopted and fol- 
lowed the Miller Plan. 

We believe that the Miller Plan, based upon ripened experi- 
ence, assures, before construction begins, the success of build- 
ings erected in accordance with its requirements. 

We have yet to encounter circumstances which refute that be- 
lief and, with confidence, invite you to lay before us an outline 
of your contemplated project. 

After leadership is achieved, it must be maintained. This 
places upon us a responsibility and duty that we strive to dis- 
charge. Those whom we have financed speak words of commen- 
dation which indicate that we are meeting these responsibilities 
fully. 

We are, today, in a better position than ever before to make 
loans ranging from $200,000 to $1,000,000 or more. A new book, 
just off the press, describes our plan in detail and reproduces a 
few letters from our many borrowers. A copy of this book, “The 
Miller Plan,” will be sent upon request and without obligation, 
and we are sure it will be of assistance to those who have 
projected building under consideration. Just tear off the cou- 
pon below and send it to us properly filled out. 


G.L.M ii-ler & 

iMCOR«»ORATeo 


HURT euiLOtNO 


ATLANTA. GA 


From the owner of the Hill Office Building, 
Jacksonville, Fla.: 

“Fow not only carried out every promise 
in your agreement, but, on several occasions, 
extended courtesies and assistance outside 
and beyond the contract.’*— Ernest L. Hill, 
President Ernest L. Hill Realty Co. 

From an attorney retained by an Atlanta 
borrower : 

*'Your company carried out its contract 
to the letter and stood ready to assist the 
borrower in any way that was possible and 
safe, but at no time did you overlook the 
interest of your bond holders .” — Edgar 
Craighead. 

From the owner of the Harvey Apartments, 
Indianapolis, Ind. : 

‘‘The progress being made on the con- 
struction of the Harvey Apartments is es- 
pecially gratifying to me, because it once 
more justified my action in arranging the 
financing through you .” — H. N. Maloney, 
President H. N. Maloney Apt. Co. 

From the owner of the Hotel Cecil, At- 
lanta, Ga.: 

“I want to say that, as one vitally in- 
terested in the welfare of the South, I 
heartily appreciate the value of G. L. Miller 
& Company to the economic life and indus- 
trial expansion of the greatest and, poten- 
tially, the richest section on the face of the 
earth.”— So\m A. Manget, Cotton Merchant. 

The complete letters from which the 
above extracts are taken appear, together 
with many others, in “The Miller Plan.” 






G. L. Miller & Co., Inc. 

Hurt Building, 

Atlanta, Ga. : 

Gentlemen : 

Please send me a copy of the “Miller Plan. My business is that of 


s. B. 5 


Name 
Street 
City . 


RURALIST press, INC., ATLANTA. 








